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The Passing of the Gondola 


From Current Opinion (Dec. '24) 


ENICE is to be flivverized. The 

gondola, manned by a gondolier, 

theme of poets and dream of tour- 
ists, is reported under death sen- 
tence. The city administrator, one 
Signor Giordano, who is a minion of 
Mussolini, has granted a franchise to 
an electrical engineering company, 
under the terms of which all large 
gondolas must be equipped with 
motors within 20 months. 


Irate gondoliers have protested by 
pelting the city hall with eggs and 
tomatoes. Sentimentalists every- 
where have been loud in angry lam- 
entations. The former see. their 
source of livelihood rudely cut off. 
Theirs is an art that takes years to 
master, and their fathers and grand- 
fathers practiced it before them. As 
for art lovers, the passing of the oar- 
driven gondola almost means the 
passing of Venice itself, for what will 
the Grand Canal be when the musical 
cries of the gondoliers are replaced 
by the rude, enervating chug-chug of 
the motor launch. The Boston 
“Transcript” observes that the gon- 
dola ‘‘was one of the few silent modes 
of locomotion left to an age suffer- 
ing from insensate noise.’”’ But it 
Was slow, and clumsy to handle ina 
traffic jam. 


And what right has the world to 
complain if Venice refuses to lan- 
guish in picturesque somnolence? 
Neither Americans nor English have 
ever refused to adopt mechanical in- 
ventions merely because they might 
throw workers out of employment, 
and in the course of the last century 
the face of Merrie England has been 
defaced in many parts by the irrup- 
tion of industrialism. A live town 
does not relish the role of a museum 
antiquity, and Venice has still enough 
life to be modern. One hundred per 
cent Americans cannot condemn one 
hundred per cent Venetians. 


The passing of the gondola is not 
the first evidence the world has had 
of Italy’s rejuvenation. Italian mo- 
torists have long displayed a passion 
for speeding which takes away the 
breath even of American tourists. 
Recently Mussolini, in seeking a so- 
lution to Rome’s traffic problems, has 
decreed that the draft-horse must 
disappear from the streets within 
four years. And a despatch from 
the Eternal City has even announced 
the plans of Young Italy to erect a 
sky-scraper a thousand feet high, far 
taller than Manhattan’s tallest. 
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The World’s Oldest Trade 


Revolutionized 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (Dec. ’24) 


I. K. Russell, Editor, “Baking Technology” 


UST before writing this I stood . When Dent Harrison, baker of 
at the end of an oven, out of Montreal, Canada, was a boy in Eng- 
which bread was pouring in a_ land his uncle ran a crumpet shop, 
regular Niagara. Two more ovens,’ and his first job was peddling crum- 
one at either side, were pouring pets. So when a cattle steamer 
bread loaves out this way. In eight brought him to Canada he had con- 


fidence in himself as a crumpet sales- 
man. He got a little oven, a sack 


hours every day the three ovens, 
backed by machines which mix the 


dough, cut it up into loaf-shaped of flour, a bit of molasses. and set 
bits, turn out 144,000 loaves of himself up in business in Montreal. 
bread. He made friends with a “nut on 


The work that these three ovens 
performed would have required over 
50 ovens of the type in vogue until 
the World War. And those 50 ovens 
would have been served by an army 
of men, each one enslaved to a tool 
known as an oven peel. Working 
that peel day in and day out through 
a life-time had shaped its enslaved 
men to its purposes for their chests 
grew thicker from rear to front than 
from side to side, and muscles on 
their arms stood out until they 
looked almost misshapen. 

The story of how men took the 
world’s oldest craft and so changed 
it that it became the newest babe 
of Mrs. Machinery is a dramatic one. 
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ovens’? who proposed to build him 
one costing 25 times what his old 
one had. He fought his friend’s sell- 
ing talks for a year. Then he suc- 
cumbed. In three years he tore that 
oven out for a still larger one. Then, 
one day, his ‘‘oven nut’ friend, 
Roberts, told him of an idea for an 
oven that ‘‘traveled the bread while 
it baked.” By this time Harrison 
believed in him. He bought a piece 
of land and told his friend to set 
up his new invention. Roberts did. 
That was the first traveling bread 
oven in the world; and the bread 
came out in perfect shape. 

To the baking industry it’s what 
the Hoe press and the linotype are 
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to the newspaper and magazine. It 
meant the end of “handset” days for 
dough. . . . But the great volume 
of dough coming from the mixers 
“niled up’’ because mixers worked 
at one speed, the oven at another, 
and intermediate machines at still 
others. Dough had to rest half an 
hour after being made into loaf- 
sized pieces, just to let the yeast 
have a final chance to leaven it 
right. 

Obviously dough had to travel too. 
So they invented the ‘overhead 
proofer.”” Then the bread had to 
cool for half an hour or so before 
being fit to wrap, for hot bread, if 
wrapped, retains the moisture of 
evaporation, and becomes mofdy. 
Where could it cool?) Obviously it 
must travel while cooling, too, to 
keep from clogging the works in 
heaps. So Roberts, tne ‘‘oven nut,” 
came to Harrison one day in 1922 
with a plan that made many bakers 
laugh. It was a plan for a three- 
deck oven, 120 feet long, that would 
bake 6,000 loaves of bread an hour, 
proof 6,000 loaf-sized pieces of dough 
an hour in its upper compartment, 
and cool 6,000 loaves of bread in 
an hour in its lower compartment 
before delivering them to the wrap- 
ping machines. 

This three-deck oven, proofer and 
cooler, was completed in Montreal 
last spring. Giant mixers sent steel 
arms into the dough, each with the 
strength of a million mothers in 
their electric muscles. Here was a 
majestic escape from the doughpan, 
which had been woman’s lot since 
Mrs. Noah had come off the ark to 
hear her husband’s plea for leavened 
bread. Out flowed the loaves of bread 
—40,000 in the first day’s run of the 
revolutionary oven. It was a day for 
the glory of Steinmetz—and Rob- 
erts—and for the new-born baking 
industry, so different from the an- 
cient craft! 

They say people are indifferent to 
great events that do not vitally con- 
cern them. But the women of Mon- 
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treal were not indifferent to this 
spectacle of the latest Roberts trav- 
eling oven. Dent Harrison wrote 
me that one night he was two hours 
in getting into his bakery from the 
sidewalk. The people had turned 
out en masse to see the revolutionary 
oven at work. They told the folks 
about it at home—and for two 
months the bakery was a besieged 
place. 


There are other men who figure 
prominently in the dramatic story. 
George S. Ward walked Banker's 
Row in vain, to get money to 
build the first bakery in America 
that would be an industrial plant. 
All rejected his proposal until one 
day Andrew Mellon heard his story. 


Soon bankers would listen in any 
large cities, and machines conquered 
the whole field of baking processes. 

Mark Bredin, of Toronto, Canada, 
visited Pompeii recently and found 
in the ruins there an oven exactly 
duplicating one on which he _ had 
learned his trade in the north of 
Treland. He knows the sweat and 
labor of baking. Now he heads the 
$5,.000.000 Canada Bread Company 
—and has written a check to help 
establish an institute for scientific 
baking research at Guelph, Canada. 

In the old days mother = said 
she had bad luck on snuech days 
when her bread was sour, or flat or 
soggy. Control over these conditions 
came with the discovery that yeast 
worked best at 890 degrees. This 
meant fermentation rooms” with 
double walls. refrigeration for hot 
days, steam heat for cold days, and 
humidifying machines for dry days. 
Protected by such a_ fermentation 
room, with thermostatic control, all 
“wild’’ flavors in bread are brought 
in leash, and bread comes out the 
same in flavor day after dav. 

So the housewife bowed to the 
modern baker. She has bought bak- 
ers’ bread until the industry, within 
the decade, has pressed forward from 
seventeenth to seventh place among 
American trades. 
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The Christmas Guest 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (Dec. '24) 


Kenneth Irving Brown 


HERE are times when a man 

yearns for his home and the com- 

panionship of his friends. I had 
reached such a state of mind after 
four months in South America in 
search of flora for my _ botanical 
museum. 


I lay back in the native dugout, 
lost in pleasant thoughts of home 
and a land where Nature was tamed. 
Pedro, a native Carib guide, between 
the lazy strokes of his paddle, had 
told me, in a lingo of distorted Eng- 
lish and incomprehensible Spanish, 
of Cispatia, a tiny Carib town in- 
land on the Mulatto River which he 
knew, of the villagers’ ‘“‘heart warm- 
ness,’’ and of their isolation. If I] 
understood him correctly, no white 
man had visited them for 20 years. 

““And this is the day before Christ- 
mas,’’ I mused. ‘‘We shall spend 
Christmas Eve at Cispatia; I shail be 
their Christmas guest.’”’ The thought 
was ironical, and I smiled bitterly. 

It was approaching twilight when 
the village came into view. It con- 
sisted of a score of small huts with 
novel grass-roofs, many of them built 
on sticks for protection against the 
attack of wild animals. An old 
man espied us and stood as if rooted 
to the spot, staring intently at us. 
Then with a wild shout. such as I 
have never heard, he cried: “Hom- 
bres. hombres! Venid!” and_ straight- 
way running from the huts came 
men and women. They stopped 
abruptly when they saw us: with one 
accord they fell upon their knees and 
bowed their faces in the dust, all the 
while making a rhythmic moan. 
strangely beautiful. 

I knew not what to make of this 
strange performance and my guide 
offered no information. As I stepped 
ashore, not a person stood, nor even 
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peered at me through half-closed 
eyes; evidently that which I had 
taken for a moan was a prayer. 


“Tell them we want to spend the 
night here.’’ I said to my guide. 
No sooner had he spoken than they 
rushed toward me. In no human eye 
have I ever seen expressed such emo- 
tion as was written jn theirs. Their 
eyes scanned my face with a hunger 
and avidity quite disconcerting. 
When I raised my arms to them to 
signify that I would be their friend, 
they fell at my feet; they even 
kissed my sandals. The entire 
performance was incomprehensible 
to me. Amazement at the presence 
of a white man hardly accounted for 
their apparent worship. Presently I 
strolled down to the bank of the 
stream and sat in wonder. while the 
shadows of twilight thickened. 


I could see the hombres and mu- 
jeres in the distance. They were 
talking in soft tones. Suddenly one 
of the muchachas, young and slender, 
came toward me. She walked with 
difficulty, leaning heavily upon a 
staff at each step. Apparently her 
left side was paralyzed. Her foot 
dragged as a leaden weight, and her 
arm hung. useless. No one moved 
among the group in the background, 
and yet I could see they were watch- 
ing her intently. The young girl was 
trembling violently. I rose, wonder- 
ing what was expected of me, and 
even as I did she stumbled. Her 
staff fell from her hand and she 
pitched forward. I caught her easi- 
ly, and held her trembling body for 
a moment. Then, with a cry of 
ecstasy, the young thing leaped from 
my arms and flew back to the 
shadows. As if waiting for this mo- 
ment, her friends raised their voices 
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with hers and there arose a solemn 
chanting, crude, yet beautiful in its 
sincerity and resplendent in its re- 
curring note of joy. I longed to 
know the secret of the mystery. 

The muchacha’s staff lay at my 
feet. Could it be that these poor 
people. hearing of our progress in 
medicine, believed in the white man’s 
miraculous power to heal? Faith 
is the ability to believe the incredi- 
ble. I had heard it said. 

I was so astounded at what had 
taken place, and so disconcerted by 
the plaintive chanting, that I hur- 
ried to the old father and made 
signs that J would retire. He under- 
stood and led me to the largest hut, 
where they had prepared a spread- 
ing of fresh palm-leaves with a 
blanket covering—the choicest sleep- 
ing-accommodation the camp offered, 
J knew—and I accepted with a gra- 
cious heart. 

It was dawn when I awoke. Christ- 
mas Day—and yet how unbelievable. 
What was Christmas Day in a land 
of wilderness and black fold? What 
could it mean to these Carib Indians? 
It was with a feeling of wretchedness 
that I recalled past Christmasses. .. 

The dream was dispelled as I be- 
came aware of the voices which had 
ewakened me, yet they stirred some- 
thing within which quieted the lone- 
liness of my heart. There about 
the hut were gathered the inhabi- 
tants of the camp, with their arms 
laden. At sight of me they bowed 
themselves to the ground; then slow- 
ly one by one they came and laid 
their offerings at my feet. I stood 
as a man in a dream. At the foot 
of my ladder were heaped ‘great 
skins of tiger and lynx, bananas, cu- 
riously carved images, and a reed 
basket woven in intricate design. 

I did my best to express my thanks 
by smiles and gestures, but my con- 
fusion was turning to puzzled in- 
credulity. I wanted to question my 
guide... . They brought me food; 
and when I had eaten I sought my 
guide. ‘‘Pedro,’’ I said, ‘“‘we must 
away, at once.’’ 
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He went to my host with word 
that we were going. The old man 
hurried to my side and through 
Pedro and pantomine begged me to 
stay. Then, seeing I was resolute, 
he motioned me to remain for a 
moment while he called the villagers 
together. Grouping themselves about 
me, they fell on their knees. By 
frantic gesticulation my host en- 
deavored to communicate an idea to 
me. “Bless,’’ said Pedro. They 
wanted me to bless them. I, an old, 
homesick, botany professor! | lifted 
my hands and repeated the words: 
“The Lord watch between me and 
thee, when we are absent from one 
another.”” Then, turning to my com- 
panion, I entered the dugout, and 
we pushed off. 

“Pedro, what did it all mean?”’ 

He looked at me with eyes filled 
with amazement and doubt. ‘You 
know.”’ 

“T don’t know: tell me.” He hesi- 
tated: but at last he spoke. 

“Christ come.” No white man 
uttered such words with deeper rev- 
erence. 

“Christ come!” I echoed, as I re- 
membered their greeting and the in- 
cident of the night before. 

“Yes, old miss’nary tell—Christ 
come. He come day ’fore Christ- 
mas: come up river at shade-time in 
dugout with hombre. He stay all 
night at Cispatia. They know at 
Cispatia.”’ 

I sat stunned by the thought. This 
then was the reason for their recep- 
tion and their gifts: this the reason 
for the muchacha’s confidence. 

It was an idea which made me 
tremble. How inconceivable their 
childish faith, how perfect their 
adoration! 

The canoe moved on. In the dis- 
tance I heard music. It was the 
solemn chant they had sung for me 
when I came: they were singing it 
again as I left them. 

Pedro leaned toward me. “It is 


true, no es verdad? You are, you 
are—He?”’ 
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Bobbed-Haired Thinking 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (Dec. 6, '24) 
Lothrop Stoddard 


HE Affiliated Knockers have their 

headquarters in New York City. 

Although no part of America is 
deprived of their presence, it is in 
New York that they are most num- 
erous—and most articulate. From 
the vantage point of Manhattan 
Island shell-spectacled young men 
and bobbed-haired ladies—often not 
very young—survey the land, and in 
books, magazines and futuristic verse 
tell the world what a lot of corn- 
fed hicks inhabit the outlying prov- 
inces of America. Their common aim 
is to knock—and to knock down, if 
possible, though usually with no very 
coherent idea of what is to be built 
up afterward. 


To peruse these outpourings of our 
radical intellectuals, as they call 
themselves, is to uncover a mine of 
unconscious humor as well as to un- 
derstand their peculiar make-up. 
The keynote of this whole extensive 
literature is a systematic disparage- 
ment of everything characteristically 
American. Our laws, our institu- 
tions, our ideals and, last but not 
least, ourselves come in for the se- 
verest condemnation. 

To a greater or less extent our 
radical intellectuals despair of the 
republic and accordingly tend to seek 
salvation more through the destruc- 
tion than through the upbuilding of 
the present order. 

That is the plain truth of the mat- 
ter, and it will do us no good either 
to ignore it or to get angry about 
it. The wise thing to do is to study 
this movement, thereby coming to 
understand it and learning how to 
deal with it. 

Every generation breeds a number 
of restless, highly emotional indi- 
viduals, congenitally dissatisfied with 
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things as they find them and forever 
seeking something new. There you 
have the born radical. He is, of 
course, a very different person from 
the true reformer. The difference 
between them—and it is a very vital 
one—springs from their tempera- 
mental make-up and outlook on life. 
The true reformer seeks to reform— 
to take existing conditions and fash- 
ion them into something better. His 
attitude is thus fundamentally con- 
structive. 

The true radical, on the other 
hand, is governed by his emotions, 
which tend to throw off the influ- 
ence of reason and common sense. 
That is why the term “radical intel- 
lectual’’ is such a misnomer. The 
born radical is not an intellectual, 
but an emotional, and should be 
recognized as such. Radicals are 
largely actuated by motives quite 
other than those with which they 
credit themselves. What they are 
really after is a satisfactory outlet 
for their emotional cravings. 

In times of stress and change per- 
sons of radical temperament gravi- 
tate naturally to the burning issues 
of the day and may play an im- 
portant part in public affairs. These 
being just the times when multitudes 
of people are uncertain or discon- 
tented, the radical propagandists, 
with their fanatical zeal and bound- 
less self-assurance, carry conviction 
to doubting minds and make many 
converts to their doctrines. They 
thus tend to intensify discontent, in- 
flame passions, and make construc- 
tive solutions of current problems 
more difficult. 

For we must again remember that 
the radical’s attitude tends to be a 
more or less destructive one. This 
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arises inevitably from his distorted, 


irrational outlook. The genuine 
radical takes an abnormally simpli- 
fied view of life. All reality’s com- 
plexity and fine shadings disappear, 
and he sees the world in a blaze of 
emotion in which there are only glar- 
ing high lights and inky shadows. 

Impatient of balanced judgment 
and contemptuous of prudent com- 
promise, the radical displays an in- 
stinctive intolerance of opposition 
that Knows no bounds. Ignoring or 
rejecting facts that run counter to 
his feelings, he loses all sense of 
proportion. With his distorted vi- 
sion he sees all ills rolled together 
in one intolerable evil, not as sepa- 
rate phases of many situations in 
which good and evil are mixed. 

Here the destructiveness of the 
radical attitude becomes apparent. 
For such an attitude tends to injure 
not only his converts and the com- 
munity but also the radical himself. 
Fanatically devoted to an aim which 
can rarely be even approximately at- 
tained, continued failure and disap- 
pointed hope envelop the radical zea- 
lot in despairing pessimism. 

Even more pathetic is the harm 
done to many of his converts. Multi- 
tudes of persons who might other- 
wise have led successful lives have 
been swept off their feet by radical 
propaganda into unhappiness and 
even into ruin. Consider the effect 
produced upon the individual who 
abandons America’s traditional ideals 
for the cheerless, pessimistic creed 
professed by many spokesmen of 
present-day radicalism! Our Ameri- 
can philosophy of life is rooted in 
optimism. It is a robust gospel of 
self-respect, _self-help and common 
sense. The average American be- 
lieves, not that America is perfect 
but that it is solidly built on sound 
fcundations. He has confidence in 
our basic ideals and institutions, and 
he {is convinced that by and through 
them satisfactory solutions to our 
problems can be worked out. This 
is not spread-eagleism, neither is it 
pollyanna. It is a sane forecast that 





the breed and spirit which conquered 
the wilderness, forged a nation, and 
brought that nation to its present 
high level will continue to display 
the intelligence needed to meet con- 
ditions as they shall arise. 

Now consider the numbing, chill- 
ing effect upon the individual who 
abandons this American attitude for 
the tenets of radicalism. Losing 
faith in our basic ideals and insti- 
tutions, he loses confidence not only 
in public affairs but also in his pri- 
vate undertakings. His courage and 
his self-reliance are alike insidious- 
ly sapped. Jelieving himself 
swamped and dominated by tyranny, 
privilege, corruption and _ stupidity, 
he comes to feel that he has no 
chance and tends to lay all his mis- 
fortunes at the door of some system, 
monstrous and mysterious, whose 
intolerable grip can be broken only 
by smashing America itself. Is it 
any wonder that, with such a nega- 
tive, corrosive, destructive attitude 
toward life, the radical convert is 
apt to get in wrong with his asso- 
ciates, lose his job or his business, 
and ultimately go broke? 

The movement varies in form and 
intensity, ranging, as it does, all the 
way from satirical shafts aimed by 
over sophisticated young persons at 
our corn-fed ideals to desperate plot- 
tings of communist fanatics. Al- 
ways, however, there is present the 
factor of discontent and disbelief in 
things characteristically American. 
This is the bond which holds together 
in a sort of negative alliance ele- 
ments which in their positive aims 
may differ enormously. 

Such a movement can _ scarcely 
disrupt our national life, but it can 
do a lot of harm both to individuals 
and to the nation at large by sour- 
ing tempers, inflaming passions, 
arousing suspicions, and generally 
sprinkling dust into the political and 
social gears. It is a grave annoy- 
ance, but it cannot become a real 
peril as long as the average Ameri- 
can retains his sanity and common 
sense. 
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The Little Read School Marm 


Condensed from The World's Work 


(Dec. '24) 


Ernest Greenwood 


ORACE MANN, in his first re- 
H port on the public schools of 

Massachusetts, written in the 
early ‘thirties says: “Without a 
change in prices, is it reasonable to 
expect a change in competency [of 
teachers], while talent is invited 
through so many avenues to distinc- 
tion?’’ 


Appalling as it may seem, more 
than half of the 15,000,000 children 
in our schools are receiving their 
education at the hands of teachers 
who do not possess the minimum 
qualifications necessary to entitle 
them to take charge of the class 
room. 

The fault does not lie with super- 


intendents, boards of education, or 
with the system itself. In communi- 
ties and states where education is 


recognized as a fundamental of good 
government, there you will find that 


no price is too great to pay for 
teachers possessing the required 
qualifications. There you will find 


parents and consequently municipal 
governments demanding the best for 
the children. It is the parents of 
the children who are to blame for 
conditions in the low standard com- 
munities. The children get in the 
way of education just what their 
fathers are willing to buy for them. 

Every year, all over the United 
States, there is written the annual 
chapter in the history of the struggle 
of the school authorities for more 
money from the pockets of the tax 
payers for more and better educa- 
tional facilities. Money for new 
buildings. money for the remodeling 
of old buildings—for equipment, text 
books, and what not, and last of 
all, money for more and_ better 
equipped teachers. Why last of all? 
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Because the school authorities out 
of their long experience know that 
the tax payers will not grumble over 
the expenditure of money for things 
which they can see and to which they 
can point with pride. But they com- 
plain bitterly of every suggestion to 
increase the salaries of the teachers. 
Like ministers of the Gospel they 
are supposed to obtain most of their 
compensation from the satisfaction 
they get in their work. 

Why does the average business 
man expect to get long hours of 
work, the highest standard of quality 
output, personality, interest, training 
and experience from teachers for a 
price he would be ashamed to offer 
a prospective private secretary or 
even a first class stenographer? 
Why is it that he will not hesitate 


for an instant over paying $45 or 
$50 a week for an_ experienced 
trained nurse and in addition give 


her three meals a day, a room to 
herself in his house, and pay for her 
laundry, if his child is physically ill, 
and then wail over an increase of a 
dollar or two in his school taxes for 
the purpose of employing trained 
nurses to take charge of that same 
child’s mental development? 

A recent survey of more than 
600,000 teaching positions in the 
United States shows that more than 
half of them—54 per cent—are 
filled by teachers who do not possess 
the minimum qualifications of normal 
school graduation or its equivalent. 
But the situation is infinitely worse 
than that. By no means all of the 
teachers who have not had the advan- 
tage of a normal school graduation or 
its equivalent have had even a high 


school education. Approximately 
100,000 of them left high school at 
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the end of the second year, while at 
least 30,000 never went to high 


school at all. Furthermore, even a 
high school graduate without train- 
ing, without experience, and without 
additional study is not equipped for 
teaching in these days of scientific 
education. They are not well edu- 
cated themselves, yet we accept them 
as educators of the next generation 
of American citizens. 


Taking this same group of 600,090 
teachers, the survey shows that one- 
half are above 25 years of age and 
have had more than five years’ ex- 
perience, one fourth are between the 
ages of 21 and 25, and have had 
less than two years’ experience, one- 
twelfth are between the ages of 19 
and 21, while one-sixth, or 100,v00, 
are 19 years of age or less. Sum- 
ming these figures up we find that, 
while 54 per cent of these teachers 
do not possess the minimum quali- 
fications, at least 50 per cent have 
not had a great deal of experience. 
Such a per cent is staggering. It 
means that large numbers of children 
not only come in contact with pos- 
sibly two or three inexperienced 
teachers during their school careers, 
but receive practically all of their 
education from teachers of this class. 
It can only mean that every year the 
older and more experienced teachers 
are leaving the teaching profession, 
and that each year there is a great 
influx of “little read school marms” 
to take their places. 


What are our cities doing to meet 
the situation? In 1923-24, out of 
495 cities reporting, only 115 were 
granting any increase in teachers’ 
salaries. -In- 1924-25, out of 474 
cities reporting, only 57 are grant- 
ing increases But again, this is not 
the whole of the story. Take a con- 
crete example In 19153 the average 
salary of teachers in one city was 
$1,143. In 1923 this average salary 
had increased to $1,860. But the 
cost of living in this same city had 
increased to such an extent that the 
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salary of $1,860 would purchase only 
94 per cent of the amount of clothes, 
food, and rent which the 1913 salary 
of $1,143 purchased in that year. 

An examination of the question of 
teachers’ salaries geographically is 
interesting but proves very little. In 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
less than half of the public school 
teachers possess the minimum re- 
quirements; while in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island _ be- 
tween S7 and 90 per cent do have 
the minimum requirements. Again, 
while in New York 82 per cent of 
the teachers possess the minimum 
qualifications, in Pennsylvania only 
65 per cent are in this class. 

It seems to be the general opinion 
that public school educational stand- 
ards in the South are lower than in 
any other section of the country. 
This was probably true a few years 
ago. But I can say from my own 
recent experience in the South that 
I am very sure that the time is al- 
most here when the schools of the 
South will compare favorably with 
those of any other section of the 
country. 


There is also a popular superstition 
that as one travels westward the 
standards of the schools become 
higher and higher. This is perhaps 
due to the splendid record of Cali- 
fornia, where only 7 per cent of the 
teachers fail to have the minimum 
qualifications. 


We are getting exactly what we 
are paying for. The little red school 
house may be passing and its place 
taken by modern, well-construcied, 
consolidated schools. But the ‘“‘little 
read school marm” is not only with 
us but in constantly increasing num- 
bers The result will be a nation of 
only partially educated persons, an 
easy prey for all sorts of half-baked 
socialistic and radical ideas, and with 
the exception of a comparatively 
small group nobody seems to give a 
damn—not even the parents. 
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A New Invasion of France 


Condensed from The North American Review (Dec. '24) 


Stephane Lauzanne, Editor of “Le Matin” 


N 1700 there were only three Great 
Powers in Europe—France, with 

a population of 20,000,000; Aus- 
tria, with a population of 13,000,000, 
and England, with a population of 
9,000,000. Thus France alone, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, possessed 40 per cent of the 
total population of the great Euro- 
pean nations. In 1789 France was 
still in the lead, with a population 
of 26,000,000, while Austria had 
18,000,000, England 12,900,000 and 
Prussia 5,000,000. Even Russia had 
a population of only 25,009,000. A 


hundred years later, in 1880, the 
gituation showed a _ lamentable 
change for France. Russia had a 


population of 84,000,000, Germany 
45,000,000, Austria 39,000,000, 
France 37,000,000 and Italy 28,000,- 
000. France, until then the first, 
now ranked fourth in population. 

The terrible curse of depopulation 
which has descended upon France 
has, during 40 years, taken an even 
firmer grip upon the country’s 
throat. In 1914 it found an ally in 
the war. In 1921, despite the fact 
that the three Departments that 
comprised Alsace-Lorraine had been 
recovered, France had a population 
of but 39,000,000. Russia, despite 
the ravages of Bolshevism, has a 
population of more than 100,000,- 
000; Great Britain 47,000,000, and 
Italy 40,000,000. France now ranks 
fifth in population, as compared with 
the other Great Powers of Europe. 
She has dropped to seventh place if 
one counts two other great nations 
that have risen to world power, the 
United States, with a population of 
110,000,000, and Japan, with 58,- 
000,000. 

The year that has just passed does 
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not show the slightest pause in this 
course of self-destruction. On the 
contrary, it seems to have quickened. 
Official statistics issued by the Min- 
ister of the Interior show that in 
1924 the proportion of births to 
marriages was 166 to 100. If this 
continues, the present population of 
39,000,000 will have dropped to 
35,000,000 in 1940; about 31,000, 
000 in 1950, and 25,000,000 in 1965. 
s The greatest danger that 
threatens France lies in the future: 
it is Depopulation. 

Such being the situation, how is 
it that the French nation does not 
shudder before the moral and phy- 
sical decline which threatens her? 
The explanation may be the follow- 
ing one. 

According to the official statistics, 
there were more than 60,000 Italian 
immigrants last year (1923), more 
than 100,000 Czecho-Slovaks, and 
above all there were more than 
400,000 Poles—exactly 412,435. The 
last figure, which is astounding, will 
be exceeded this year. We find our- 
selves here in the presence of an ex- 
traordinary invasion which has no 
precedent in history. 


Three of our mininy districts, for 


example, are almost’ exclusively 
populated by Poles. I went to Bruay 
and saw the scene myself. The 


shops bore sign-boards with names 
I could not read: tailor, baker, gro- 
cer, butcher, everything was in Po- 
lish. I called on Monsignor Helen- 
owski, the priest, who is the chief 
shepherd of this large herd of immi- 
grants. ‘‘There are,” he told me, 
“42.000 Poles in a district of four 
miles around Bruay. In the Pas-de- 
Calais and in the North there are 
already about 600,000.” 
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“Where do they come from?” 


“Mostly from Westphalia. They 
are people who have been made Ger- 
mans definitely by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and that in a country on 
which the imposition of the respect 
of the minorities has been forgot- 
ten.”’ 


“But could 
land?”’ 


“Poland, unfortunately, has too 
many laborers, whereas foreign im- 
migration has become an unques- 
tionable necessity in the French 
mines. Would it have been possible 
to find better qualified immigrants 
than these populations, rendered 
fiercely anti-German by a century of 
bondage and bullying?” 

“Are they good people?’ 

“They are all hard workers, well 
organized and educated. It is Sun- 
day, today there are everywhere 
theatrical performances, conferences 
and friendly meetings.” 

Later, I visited Arras, the chief 
city of the Department. I applied 
to the Prefet, who plays very much 
the same role as the Governor in the 
American States. I inquired as to 
the conduct of the thousands and 
thousands of new citizens who were 
under his control. He said, ‘‘All the 
Polish immigrants are gentle, labori- 
ous and peaceful. The proof is that 
we have not a single more constable 
than before the war, and _ that 
there are fewer delinquencies sub- 
mitted to the tribunal than before 
the war.”’ 

The chief engineer of the mining 
districts told me emphatically: 
“There is not the least doubt that 
if, at the end of 1925, all our mines 
are once more in working order, it 
will be thanks to the Polish labor- 
ers. Thanks to him, we are two 
years in advance on our program of 
reconstruction. In 15 months noth- 
ing more will remain of the ruins 
caused by Germany.” 

Bruay-les-Mines is not an isolated 
example. There are five or six min- 
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ing centers which are all closely 
copied on this model. There are, 
I repeat it, more than 600,000 Poles, 
who, having left Germany have come 
to settle down in France forever, and 
who are working to raise new French 
cities on the ruins of the war. 


Even in Paris, even in the large 
towns of the North and East, foreign 
immigration pursues its pacific and 
slow invasion. In Paris there are 
a dozen Polish registry offices: chey 
procure servants, chauffeurs, cooks, 
shop employees, and street laborers. 
None of these foreigners are taking 
the place of French people, because, 
alas! French people are lacking. 
Not onlv are there no out-of-work 
people in France, but in the coun- 
try as well as in the towns they are 


clamoring loudly for workers, for 
more, and still more. 
France, before the war, did not 


entertain a friendly feeling towards 
the foreign workman who came to 
settle down at her hearth. But the 
war has changed many ideas and 
prejudices. It has caused every citi- 
zen to reflect upon problems which 
never crossed his mind in former 
days. At the same time, it has in- 
spired more confidence in foreign 
friendship and loyalty. 


France looked around her, and she 
found in the very center of Europe 
a nation which has enjoyed the most 
marvelous civilization, which has 
suffered like herself from invasion, 
and which has even been wiped off 
the map. She held out her hand to 
it, today she helps it to assure its 
independence; and she opens wide 
the doors of her house to it, in order 
that she may recuperate part of the 
blood which she ~9 liberally shed in 
the common cause of the universe. 

Thus the same causes do not al- 
ways produce the same _ effects: 
France, who almost died from Ger- 
man invasion, is thinking of assuring 
her existence, thanks to another in- 
vasion, the Polish invasion. 
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The Conquest of Scarlet Fever 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (Dec. ’24) 


Ernest Gruening 


N enumerating the truly important 
I events of the current year, one 
may venture that coming chron- 
iclers will not overlook one happen- 
ing of 1924 which was consummated 
in the quiet of a Chicago laboratory. 
This event is the conquest of scar- 
let fever—after more than ten years’ 
effort. 


The victory belongs to two young 
Chicago scientists, Dr. George Fred- 
erick Dick and Dr. Gladys Henry 
Dick. . . More than a decade ago 
they met in the research laboratories 
of the Rush Medical College in Chi- 
cago. They were of the same age; 
both were consumed with the desire 
for research. They decided that 
scarlet fever afforded the most im- 
portant opportunity. Although much 
research had been done, scarlet 
fever was just as baffling as ever 
with its trail not only of child mor- 
tality but its far more widespread 
sequels of deafness, blindness, crip- 
pling rheumatism, and heart and kid- 
ney disease. . Both decided that 
they could work more effectively to- 
gether; and in 1914, they were mar- 
ried. Theirs was to be a life-part- 
nership in the fullest sense. 

Their attack on scarlet fever fol- 
lowed a strategy already made fam- 
iliar by work on other contagious 
diseases. They sought first of all to 
discover the microbe which caused 
scarlet fever—an almost essential 
preliminary in any effort to prevent 
or cure a contagious disease. For 
nearly a generation, scientists had 
been exploring this field without dis- 
covering the germ responsible for 
the disease. 

For many years the Dicks made 
little headway. Numberless cultures 
of bacteria were made from the 
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throats, blood, organs, and _ secre- 
tions of scarlet-fever patients. Count- 
less injections of these cultures, 
with endless variations in technic, 
were made into guinea pigs in the 
hope of producing scarlet fever ex- 
perimentally. Other animals were 
tried—mice, pigeons, rabbits, dogs, 
and small pigs—in vain. Finally 
the Dicks came to the conclusion 
that animals were not susceptible to 
the disease, and that if they want- 
ed to pursue their researches fur- 
ther along the same line they would 
have to use human subjects. 


What follows is a_ stimulating 
chapter in the long history of self- 
sacrifice for the advancement of 
knowledge. A number of the Dicks’ 
friends volunteered; and experiment- 
ing on them was begun. Among 
them were some who had lost close 
relatives, brothers or sisters, from 
searlet fever. The volunteers were 
variously injected or their throats 
were swabbed with the secretions 
of scarlet-fever patients, with the 


deliberate purpose of producing 
the disease with one of a _ vari- 
ety of germ. cultures. Needless 


to say, the Dicks, adhering to the 
custom of ail true scientists, never 
hesitated to innoculate themselves 
with any of the toxic substances used 
on the volunteers. But in their con- 
tinued exposure they had themselves 
long since contracted scarlet fever 
and were therefore useful in only a 
fraction of the experiments, when 
definitely immune subjects were re- 
quired. 

But every variety of innoculation 
proved unsuccessful. Yet they did 
not stop. Certainly the oldest Amer- 
ican tradition—for Columbus began 
it—is of the fellow who doesn’t know 
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when to turn back. 
the Dicks finally succeeded in pro- 
ducing scarlet fever experimentally; 
its causative germ had been identi- 


In 1923, 


fied, and the basis for proceeding 
to the conquest of the disease was 
established. 


The next steps followed in rapid 
succession. Long experimentation in 
this and other contagious diseases 
has shown that the germs which 
cause a given illness generate a 
poison, or toxin, in the body of the 
patient. It is this poison which cir- 
culates in the blood and causes the 
general symptoms, such as fever, 
chills, rash, nausea, or whatever else 
they may be. It has also been shown 
that after a time this toxin stimu- 
lates the manufacture in the body 
of an antitoxin which counteracts 
the poison. This is nature’s own 
method of overcoming the disease. If 
the antitoxin is formed in sufficient 
amount and strength to neutralize 
the poison, the patient recovers— 
otherwise he dies. 

Applying known principles, name- 
ly, the possibility of supplying exter- 
nal aid to the body in the erection 
of its internal defenses against the 
invading microbe armies—the Dicks 
immediately sought to manufacture 
in the labora.vory and to put to use 
the toxin which the germs make in 
the body they have invaded. Suffice 
ii to say that when the germ is grown 
in a suitable culture and at a certain 
temperature, a liquid is formed 
which contains the toxin. From it 
the germs which have produced it 
can be filtered out. 

By injecting a highly diluted 
amount of this toxin between the 
layers of the skin, the Dicks found 
that a large proportion of persons 
who had never had the disease 
showed, within 24 hours, a small 
area of reddening around the site 
of the injection. A long series of 
experiments demonstrated that this 
test—now known as the ‘Dick test,”’ 
and analogous to the “Schick test’’ 
for diphtheria—is a conclusive 
method of testing the individual’s 
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susceptibility or immunity to scar- 
let fever. The test has already 
shown that a certain proportion of 
persons who have never had scarlet 
fever are immune. 

The “Dick test’’ was the first posi- 
tive advance in the conquest of the 
searlatinal foe. But the grand 
charge upon him followed at once. 
Larger amounts of this same toxin 
injected into persons who were sus- 
ceptible to scarlet fever, caused the 
skin test, when applied a few weeks 
later, to become negative. In other 
words, they had been made immune. 
The toxin injected into their bodies, 
minus the devastating germs and in 
dilutions and at intervals sufficiently 
great to cause no hardship, had 
stimulated the formation of the pro- 
tecting antitoxin. Although differ- 
ing in process and detail, the same 
underlying principle that has en- 
abled science to control smallpox, 
and that is enabling it to move 
steadily toward the elimination of 
typhoid fever and diphtheria, had 
been applied to the prevention of 
scarlet fever. 

Thousands of New York school 
children already have been immun- 
ized. The significance of this 
discovery is that scarlet fever need 
no longer exist. Its presence in any 
civilized community hereafter will 
be as much of a social crime as a 
case of smallpox. For a considerable 
period, of course, cases will occur— 
while the news of the Dicks’ discov- 
ery travels and until other health 
authorities show themselves as up- 
and-coming as those of New York. 

A half-dozen great names in as 
many parts of the world are linked 
with the accretive victory over diph- 
theria. The work of the Dicks was 
deliberately undertaken by them in 
a laboratory dedicated to that pur- 
pose, and in the face of reverses, and 
sacrifices of body and purse, was car- 
ried through to a successful conclu- 
sion. Seeing the Dicks, I could not 
help thinking of them as the Ameri- 
can Curies. Theirs is, supremely, 
the romance of American science. 
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The Spirit of Modern Business 


Condensed from System, The Magazine of Business (Dec. ’24) 


Julius Rosenwald, Chairman of the Board, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


OME people seem to think that 
the mail-order business enjoys 
exceptional advantages, as com- 

pared with the ordinary retail store. 
The truth is that we are constantly 
at it to keep even with the opportuni- 
ties of these stores. Our methods 
must prove effective for us in the 
face of obstacles—not because there 
are none. 

The service idea came into this 
business with our founder, Richard 
W. Sears. You may remember his 
“send no money’ advertisements. 
They would be commonplace now, but 
they were a sens*tion when he start- 
ed them, less than 30 years ago. It 
seemed to many people that he was 
headed straight for destruction. He 
was offering to send out watches 
without any cash in advance. 

It was a revolutionary piece of 
merchandising, but exactly in the 
key of Mr. Sears. He had bought 
these gold plate watches in quantity 
and at very low cost. They meant 
exceptional value and satisfaction to 
people—if only they could be placed 
into the people’s hands. But with 
the current impressions of the mail- 
order business what they were, the 
watches could never be put into 
enough people’s hands with cash re- 
quired in advance. 

From the merchant’s point of 
view at the time, it was a ridiculous 
extreme of service to offer to ship 
watches on trial, in advance of pay- 
ment. But Mr. Sears tried out the 
plan—first on watches and then on 
other articles. And in the year fol- 
lowing the beginning of this trial, 
the Sears business increased 170 
per cent. 

The idea that dawned in this 
business with such experiences as 
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these, and that has done so much for 
us since, can be stated in this way: 
A plan of action is worth looking 
into in about the degree that it 
seems too generous to the customer. 
Not that every such plan is good, or 
that we go into any such plan blind- 
ly. We test. But the plans that 
have paid us best have been those 
that seemed at the outset absurdly 
favorable to the customer. 


One of the first of these plang 
to help us in a large way was that 
of complete, exact statements about 
the products we offered. There was 
a lot of the horse-trading spirit in 
business when we started 30 years 
ago—much more than it is easy to 
believe now. And the thorough 
horse trader was the man who said, 
“Now, I’ll tell you about this horse; 
he’s blind in one eye”’ but neglected 
to say that he was blind in both. 
The mail-order business in particu- 
lar had been given to that sort of 
thing. And when the proposal was 
made that we tell absolutely everv- 
thing in the catalog, it not only 
seemed— it was radical. 

There was the infinite bother of 
getting it all into print. Our cata- 
log was our largest expense anyway, 
and this meant adding to the ex- 
pense. One need not misrepresent; 
one had only not to represent at all 
—where the point did not support 
the claim. It seemed an extrava- 
gance, a needless service, as things 
then were, to go all the way on ex- 
plicitness.' It would have been, if 
we had been building a business for 
a year! But we have had reason 
to be thankful for 30 years that we 
started in that way. 

We have been selling upwards of 
20,000 violins a year for a number 
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of years. 
any such steady business by leading 
the buyers to expect anything ex- 


Could we have built up 


cept what they got? The country 
wouldn’t have been large enough! 

It may take courage to say plainly 
that the embroidery on the sleeve 
of a woman’s coat is of artificial 
silk. But it is better than to have 
even one of a hundred women find 
it out for herself. 

A hardware merchant called my 
attention the other day to a hammer 
advertisement in our catalog. It 
told, as he said, nine things about 
this common hammer. It was of 
forged steel and nickel-plated. Its 
face and claws were tempered. Its 
claws were split to a fine point. Its 
handle was of selected hickory and 
mahogany finished, and it was 13 
inches long and weighed 22 ounces 
with the handle. 

“When we train our clerks to give 
descriptions like that,’’ said the 
merchant, “‘you’ll be selling less of 
the hardware in our community.” 

The complete, accurate description 
builds confidence in the only real 
way of building confidence. And 
the frank acknowledgment of any 
shortcoming the article may have 
only strengthens every statement in 
its favor, and in favor of every other 
article in the place. 

It might seem enough to print 
these full descriptions and guaran- 
tee them. But it has been profitable 
for us to not only guarantee the 
customer against misstatements on 
our part but against his own mis- 
reading of the statements, and even 
against mistakes of judgment which 
he may make in ordering from us. 

“If for any reason whatever,” our 
general guarantee reads, “you are 
dissatisfied with any article pur- 
chased from us, we expect you to 
return it to us at our expense. We 
will then exchange it for exactly 
what you want, or will return your 
money, including any transportation 
charges you have paid.”’ 


On wallpaper, we say: ‘‘You may 





order enough of any paper in this 
book to paper a room. Hang two 
or three strips of it, and if you are 
not perfectly satisfied, return what 
you have left, and we will refund 
the money for the entire lot, includ- 
ing the shipping charges.’’ 

We make a number of special 
guarantees of this kind. And there 
are no loopholes in such guarantees. 
We encourage customers to make 
the fullest use of them, and print 
conspicuously in the catalog the 
most carefully prepared instructions 
on how to return merchandise. 


None of these arrangements have 
cost as much as might have been 
expected. The returns even of wall- 
paper are only small fractions of one 
per cent. Every guarantee has been 
worth incalculably more than it has 
cost us. And by making refunds 
promptly when transactions have 
been unsatisfactory, we win life-long 
customers and friends. 


Why is it that business profits es- 
pecially by the apparent extremes of 
service? Is it not in the very nature 
of business? Business exists only 
on the strength of its utility. The 
exceptions are so rare and temporary 
as to be not worth considering. We 
all know this and act on it as a 
matter of course—to a certain point. 
jut, having got our profits up to a 
certain level and established, do we 
not sometimes attempt to improve 
our position by limited the utility? 

No business, of course, can in- 
erease is usefulness and service by 
injuring itself. It must, of course, 
provide liberally for employees, and 
hold the right kinds of employees. 
it must maintain ample buildings, 
equipment, and financial reserves. 
All these things it must do or the 
community will presently have no 
interest in its best intentions. But 
with these things all attended to, 
there is no limit to the usefulness 
and service which a forward-looking 
business can institute to its own 
advantage. 
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Good Losers I’ve Known 


Condensed from The American Magazine (Dec. '24) 


Edgar A. Guest 


MERCHANT in a small town ran 

for office, and was overwhelm- 

ingly defeated. He polled so 
few votes that he appeared ridiculous 
in the eyes of his neighbors, and 
both his social and business stand- 
ing were in danger. It’s hard to be 
laughed at, and still hold your 
ground. 

But this merchant was a good 
sport. What is more, he knew the 
perils of becoming the town joke. 
So he beat the town to it! The 
morning after the election he put 
this sign in his window: $25 reward 
for the name of the man who cast that 
vote for me. 

Everybody saw it, and everybody 
laughed. But they laughed with 
him, and not at him. People came 
into his store to shake hands and 
congratulate him on his sense of 
humor and_= sportsmanship. The 
story of the sign went the rounds 
of the county, and farmers, who love 
good losers, began to drop into his 
store to trade. So that merchant, 
threatened with disaster, turned his 
defeat into a personal triumph by 
proving that, however ineffective 
he was as a candidate for office, he 
was the town’s best loser. 


I know a man who is a delightful 
host—until the card table is brought 
out! Then he becomes insufferable. 
He can neither win nor lose grace- 
fully. When he wins, he gloats; 
when he loses, he becomes a surly, 
ill-tempered, bad-mannered cad. The 
moment he begins to think he is 
not going to win, his tongue turns 
bitterly sarcastic, and the smile on 
his face gives way to a disagreeable 
sneer or a frown of vexation. 


I know men who have everything, 
except genuine fellowship, because 
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they have not learned to lose. They 
are brilliant and even lovable in suc- 
cess; but things must go their way, 
or there is no living with them. 


This is not confined to sport; it 
runs through life itself. They must 
be elected to office, or they stay 
away from the lodge or the chtureh 
or the club. If one of their ideas 
is voted down, they either sulk or 
withdraw to another organization. 
The little girl who takes her dell- 
rags and goes home still typifies the 


ruling spirit in many men and 
women. They fancy they can go 
through the years’ without losing; 


and, fancying that, they lose every- 
thing which makes life worth while, 


Bad losers are merely spoiled 
children grown up. Defeat, after 
all, is the true index of character. 
How do you take it? Does it bring 
out the best in you, or the worst? 

What is the most thrilling story 
in real life? Is it about the man 
who has always been climbing, and 
who never was thrown for a rude 
loss? Not at all. The best story is 
that of the come-back! Nothing else 
ean stir our admiration like the 
come-back! The world loves a 
man who is striving to rise again 
after having been down, because the 
world knows he is a good loser. If 
he hadn’t known how to lose, he 
wouldn’t know how to rise again. 

In an industrial city a big execu- 
tive made a bad guess several years 
ago. He had been a leader among 
the business men of his state. But 
his judgment was wrong on one all- 
important deal, and his enterprises 
came down with a crash, leaving 
him dead-broke. 

Men on the street began to be- 
rate him, for human nature is some- 
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times thoughtless. 
said nothing, while things went from 
bad to worse for him. His daughter 
began to entertain the children of 
the neighborhood at dances, and tu 


But this man 


teach them to dance. In this way 
she made a little money. Her fathor, 
instead of hiding in his room, came 
to these parties and played the piano 
for the children to dance by. 

He was always in a good humor. 
He never apologized for what had 
happened, nor did he waste time in 
telling others of his troubles. He 
wanted a job, but none came to hand, 
so he played the piano for his 
daughter’s little parties. . . . Time 
went on, and people began to have 
a new respect for him. He hadn’t 
whined. They began to feel sorry 
for him, and talked of how hard it 
must be for him to be in compara- 
tive poverty after the lavish way he 
had formerly lived. 

Meanwhile, he had started afresh, 
although he didn’t advertise his 
start. He just went to work mod- 
estly in a small office. Perhaps it 
was two years before anyone knew 
he was coming back. Then the town 
began to see the drama that was un- 
folding before their eyes. This man 
was rising again. When the time 
Was ripe he put over a splendid 
stroke of business, one that made a 
fortune for himself and others. He 
was rich again before anyone real- 
ized that he had done anything at 
all. But still he went about his af- 
fairs with that quiet smile of his, 
and that always cordial manner. 

Now the town is proud of him, and 
the man in the street who once spoke 
of him as a has-been will tell you 
the story of his come-back. He was 
a good loser, and an equally good 
winner. 

During a golf tournament last 
summer, an excellent golfer had 
been drawn to play against a man 
he had oftem defeated. It seemed 
certain that he would win easily. But 
it happened that he was decidedly 
off his game that afternoon, while 
his opponent played unusually well. 
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He was defeated, which was particu- 
larly trying because it meant his 
elimination from the tournament, 
which everyone had thought he 
would win. I met them as they 
came in after the finish. ‘‘How did 
it end?” I asked, expecting of course 
that the better golfer had won. 


“Shake hands with the victor,” he 
said, indicating his successful rival. 


“It was a real joy to see him play 
this afternoon.” 


Later, the winner told me that, 
in spite of exasperating misfortunes, 
his opponent never showed a sign of 
irritation. He never lost his temper 
or his courteous manner. ‘‘He even 
showed me how to make shots which 
helped me to defeat him!”’ said the 
man who won. ‘He is the best sport 
I ever knew.”’ 


I believe that thousands of divorce 
cases can be traced to bad losers. 
The good losers in matrimony eventu- 
ally become the winners! Of course 
they are hurt when the shocks come 
to them. She suffers when he seems 
thoughtless and unkind, and he suf- 
fers when she falls short of his 
ideal. True lovers are not always 
perfect. But good losers set their 
faces to the future. Millions of hap- 
py homes have been born of this 
spirit. 

It makes no difference who or 
what you are—you have got to make 
up your mind to one fact: You can’t 
always have things as you want them 
to be! You cannot win every time, 
whether it be in sport, in business, 
or in the great Game of Life itself. 
No matter how hard you fight, some- 
times you will lose. 

Many a victor is disliked, despised, 
begrudged the laurels he has won. 
And many a loser carries from the 
field of failure the love and sym- 
pathy and respect of every onlooker. 

It is the good losers that make 
successes of themselves and of their 
lives. The bad loser is the coun- 
try’s spoiled child. To be a loser, 
loved, honored and respected, is in 
itself to be triumphant. 
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Congressional Letters 


Condensed from The American Mercury (December '24) 
Hilton Butler 


HEAVY correspondence is the 

delight of a congressman’s 

heart, and to him a proof of his 
strength with the people of his dis- 
trict. He encourages all voters in 
his fold to write to him. He sends 
out farmers’ bulletin lists and form 
letters inviting replies. He reads 
the district newspapers carefully for 
deaths, births and accidents. When 
a constituent dies, a letter of con- 
solation, full of solace, goes to the 
widow. If it is an accident, a letter 
of ‘‘deep sympathy for your tragic 
misfortune” is franked to the vic- 
tim. If the birth of a child, the 
congressman dispatches some gov- 
ernment bulletins on infant care, to- 
gether with a form letter of con- 
gratulations and oftentimes of ad- 
vice to the parents. 


The Hon. Ross A. Collins, of Mis- 
sissippi, includes this paragraph in 
his form “birth” letter: 

I learn with much pleasure that you 
have a little baby in your home and I 
congratulate you upon this good for- 
tune. I hope that the health and gen- 
eral condition of the baby is and will 
continue good. I have always believed 
that child care and conservation is more 
to be looked after than any other activ- 
ity affecting national progress. 


When the biennial time for re- 
nomination comes round the party 
service-rooms are kept busy day and 
night turning out thousands of form 
letters to be franked to the various 
congressional districts. Pre-primary 
letters usually recount in detail the 
activities in Congress of the member 
seeking renomination. They often 
contain an indorsement of his ser- 
vices from the party leader, who in- 
variably ‘‘views with alarm” even the 
thought that the highly valuable ser- 
vices of so virtuous and valuable a 
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member may be “lost to the party, 
to Congress and to the country.” 


Reading any of these letters, one 
must inevitably conclude that the 
writer is the most important figure 
in Congress and one of the mighty 
men of the nation. Occasionally a 
congressman may discuss briefly and 
modestly the legislation in which he 
has had an active part, but the ma- 
jority of the letters are made up 
wholly of lofty boasting. Last 
Spring, the Hon. John N. Tillman, 
LL.D., of Arkansas, sent out thou- 
sands of form letters to his consti- 
tuents in which he recounted his 
whole personal history and achieve- 
ments, defended himself against 
‘“‘words as foul as a sewer,” and fin- 
ished by declaring that: 

I love to listen to the music of our 
song birds and to look on the crystal 
flow of our rippling streams, but above 
all I respect the manly men and the woe 
manly women of this favored land... , 
And lastly, I appeal to the mothers. God 
bless them! God could not be everywhere, 
so He made mothers. 

One thousand dollars reward, ‘“‘le- 
gally collectible under the law,” is 
offered by the Hon. Thomas D. 
Schall, of Minnesota, to anyone who 
can point out where he has failed to 
champion ‘“‘the side of the ordinary 
folks.”” His offer is written on the 
backs of farmers’ bulletin lists, 
which he broadcasts to his consti- 
tuents. 

Two full pages, single-spaced, are 
required by Senator William J. Har- 
ris, of Georgia, ‘‘to call attention to 
some of the things I have done.” “I 
believe in economy,” avers the Sen- 
ator, but in the same paragraph is 
his boast that “the government 
spends more money in Georgia than 
in any other southern State.” Then 
he enumerates the congressional ap- 
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propriations of which he was “the 
chief factor.’’ 

Even widows of Civil War veterans 
are not immune from congressional 
letters. The Hon. John C. Box, of 
Texas, has a very affable form for 
Confederate widows that goes as fol- 
lows: 

My dear Madam: I write you as the 
honored widow of an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier. I greet you as my honored con- 
stituent and wish for you health, com- 
fort and peace of mind... . I crave your 
approval and the opportunity to serve 
you. Please write me freely. With as- 
surances of reverence and esteem, I re- 
main, Your servant, 

JOHN C. BOX. 

Something for the children is of- 
fered by the adroit and Hon. W. A. 
Ayres, of Kansas. He writes to 
school teachers, suggesting a num- 
ber of bulletins of interest to boys 
and girls, and continues: 

Now, if any one of your students are 
interested in any of these booklets and 
will write to me themselves, I certainly 
will be very glad to send them such as 
they may desire, and also will be very 
glad to hear from any of them as I am 
very much interested in school children 
and their work; and let me say further, 
if their teacher desires any particular 
government publication, I hope they will 
not hesitate to write me also. 

If the form letter does not appeal 
to the congressman, he may establish 
a private news bureau and be his 
Own reporter. In a weekly ‘news 
letter’”’ sent out from Washington. 
there are five items and four of them 
concern the Hon. E. B. Howard, of 
Oklahoma. This weekly letter is 
sent out by what is known as “The 
Congressional News Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,’”’ but the entire per- 
sonnel of this bureau is the secre- 
tary to an Oklahoma member. 

Frequently included in the form 
letter sent out by a congressman is 
a speech he has made in Congress. 
The congressional franking privilege 
is as good for a pound as it is for 
an ounce and the congressman rarely 
misses an opportunity to include a 
speech with his letter. When voting 
time nears, many congressmen avail 
themselves of the convenient ‘‘ex- 
tension of remarks’ method to incor- 
porate in a never delivered but faith- 


fully printed speech something about 
their records in Congress. 


“T have succeeded in getting a 
few extra bulletins from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and will 
send them to farmers as long as they 
last,’’ writes the Hon. Clarence Can- 
non to his Missouri constituents. No 
doubt the picture Mr. Cannon wishes 
to convey is that he struggled vali- 
antly day and night with the de- 
partment and finally carried back a 
supply of bulletins. But the truth 
is that the Department of Agricul- 
ture allots 20,000 bulletins yearly 
to each congressman, and the public 
demand for them is so small that 
bulletin letters are necessary in order 
to dispose of the allotments. Among 
the thousands of publications a con- 
gressman has at his disposal are two 
thick, well-bound and profusely il- 
lustrated books: ‘‘Diseases of Cat- 
tle’? and ‘Diseases of the Horse.”’ A 
New York City congressman has but 
little use for them, and so he asks 
his southern and western colleagues 
to take them in exchange for some- 
thing more in demand in his district. 
When there is a stock of these books 
available, a form ‘‘disease book’”’ let- 
ter goes out from the southern and 
western members, offering copies as 
part of their service to their con- 
stituents. 


For five years the principal subject 
of congressional letters has been the 
compensation claims of ex-service 
men. Almost all the claimants— 
and they number more than a million 
—have at one time or another writ- 
ten to some congressman or senator 
about their claims, according to the 
records of the Veterans Bureau. The 
congressman encourages the practice, 
for it means contact with the ex- 
service men of his district. 

The work of hundreds of government 
bureaus is designed to aid a congress- 
man in building up his correspondence. 
For instance, all applications for govern- 
ment fish, to plant in streams, must bear 
the indorsement of a member of Con- 
gress. This gives the congressman an 
opportunity to write his constituent that 
he “will personally present the applica- 
tion to the Commissioner of Fisheries.” 
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The Two Courages 


Excerpts from Good Housekeeping (Dec. '24) 
Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., Pastor, Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 


HERE are two kinds of courage. 

The first we may call “military” 

courage. We have a greater 
stock of it on hand than of any 
other form of moral treasure. We 
have more courage than we have 
justice or prudence or self-control, 
truthfulness or honesty or forgive- 
ness or mercy. This was demon- 
strated in the great war. We had 
been told that the old fighting valor 
had decayed. City life had eaten it 
ovt; men had become limp. The 
heroic temper of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans was dying or dead! So 
said the cynics. 


But the war came, and it proved 
that in every country town there are 
ordinary boys who are made of the 
same stuff as the soldiers of the 
Tenth Legion of Caesar. Pay no at- 
tention to the people who sit in the 
seat of the scornful. They are al- 
Ways wrong. 

Ye found out in the war that 
courage is not peculiar to any one 
nation. All races are equally brave. 
Courage does not belong to any one 
class. We found that rich and poor, 
the educated and uneducated, are 
equally heroic. Courage never dies 
out of the human heart. Courage 
belongs to both sexes. No man 
wrote his name above the name of 
Edith Cavell. The war demonstrat- 
ed that nothing in the form of phy- 
sical danger will ever daunt the 
human heart. Men faced the 42- 
centimeter howitzers with the same 
calmness with which our fathers 
faced the little British cannon at 
Bunker Hill. They marched across 
fields swept by liquid fire and poison 
gas, and were not afraid. 


If you want to know what kind 
of race you belong to, look at the 
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French boys at Verdun. They stood 
face to face with the mightiest mili- 
tary engine ever constructed by the 
genius of man, but the French boys 
said, ‘‘They shall not pass!” A hun- 
dred thousand of them went down 
into the chambers of death, and an- 
other hundred thousand took their 
places saying, ‘“‘They shall not pass!” 
A second hundred thousand fell on 
that field of blood, and another hun- 
dred thousand arose, saying, ‘“‘They 
shall not pass!” A third hundred 
thousand were blown to atoms, but 
another hundred thousand _ took 
their places saying, ‘‘They shall not 
pass!”’ A fourth hundred thousand 
vanished, and another hundred thou- 
sand were heard repeating, ‘They 
shall not pass!”’ And they did not 
pass! 


We now know that war can not be 
made so horrible that men will re- 
fuse to fight. You can not frighten 
men into peace. Fear will never 
take off the wheels of the chariot 
of Mars. 

Here, then, is our first fact: The 
world is inexpressibly rich in cour- 
age. And at the same time, the 
world is distressingly poor in cour- 
age. We are richly supplied with 
military courage, but we are defl- 
cient in civic courage. We have 
been trained to be good soldiers, but 
we have not been trained to be good 
citizens. We can fight victoriously 
in the armor of Caesar, but we are 
awkward and often impotent when 
it comes to fighting in the armor of 
God. The whole world is waiting 
for the development of a _ higher 
form of courage. For the world can 
be made what it ought to be only 
by men who think and feel like 
God. 
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It takes courcge to stand against 


the crowd. 


We are living under a 
Democracy, 


and Democracy means 
government by the majority. It is 
easy to bow down before the ma- 
jority and allow it to work its will. 
It takes a brave man to defy public 
opinion. But that is now and then 
to be done if the Republic is to be 
saved. Demagogues sometimes 
climb into the saddle, and lead mul- 
titudes astray. We must have men 
of heroic temper who will stand up 
against puolic opinion whenever 
public opinion is debased or diseased. 

It takes courage to be loyal to a 
noble ideal. We are not men of 
the highest type unless we attempt 
the impossible. It is only men who 
attempt the impossible who get this 
world on. The impossible thing 
which is next to be done is to abolish 
war. Some one says, “It can’t be 
done.”” Very well, then let us do it! 

War is not inevitable through any 
fiat of God, but only through human 
stupidity and wickedness. We are 
going to abolish it as soon as we 
think like full-grown men. We shall 
abolish it by organizing our inter- 
national life. We are going to put 
an end to international anarchy. We 
are going to have a parliament of 
man, a federation of the world. The 
Indians always remained on a low 
level of racial development and 
achievement because they did not 
have wit enough to organize their 
inter-tribal life. At last the white 
men came and formed colonies along 
the Atlantic Seaboard. They began 
almost at once to think of federated 
life. They gathered all the colonies 
at last into a confederation. They 
kept all the time dreaming of a 
more perfect union, and in order to 
have that more perfect union, they 
finally wrote the Constitution of the 
United States. They established a 
legislature which should legislate 
for all the colonies, and they set up 
a supreme court which should ab- 
judicate all intercolonial disputes. 
What was done on this continent 
must now be done for the whole 
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world. There must be a world par- 
liament, and a world court, and 4 
world police force, and when these 
arrive, nations will be less tempted 
to lift up sword against nation. 
Some one says, “It is difficult!” 
Of course it is difficult. We never 
talk about difficulties in war. It is 
a shame to whimper about them in 


peace. Some one says, “It is danger- 
ous!’’ No doubt it is. We never 
talk about dangers in war. It is 


disgraceful to shrink from dangers 
in peace. What ought to be done 
can be done. What ought to be abol- 
ished can be abolished. What ought 
to be created can be created. War 
ought to be abolished. Let us be 
brave enough to end it! We ought 
to have a federation of the world. 
Let us go to work and get it! 


Where shall we go for inspiration? 
A writer of the first century, in writ- 
ing to his countrymen, recalled the 
names of the leading heroes of his 
race. Then he went on to say, ‘‘Let 
these men inspire you, but keep your 
eyes on Jesus of Nazareth.”’ 

Why on Jesus of Nazareth? Be- 
cause He is the captain and per- 
fecter of faith, the man who laid 
aside the sword and dared to fight 
in the armor of God. He is the 
world’s greatest hero. See him 
standing before Pontius Pilate on 
the last Friday morning of his life. 
The church js against Him. The 
State is against Him. The classes 
are against Him, the rich, the edu- 
cated, and the influential. The mass- 
es are against Him. They are 
shouting: “Away with Him! Cru- 
cify Him!” 

But He does not wince. ‘To this 
end was I born, and for this cause 
came I jnto the world!” 

And there He stood, and there He 
stands in the world’s eye forever! 
He dared to stand alone with God. 
And therefore God has highly ex- 
alted Him, and given Him a name, 
that at the name of “Jesus’’ every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess that He is indeed Master! 
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In What Age Do You Live? 


Condensed from Hearst’s International (Dec. ’24) 


Hendrik Willem van Loon, “Who Made History Enjoyable” 


HAT this world is sadly in need 

of improvement is a subject upon 

which 99% per cent of the popu- 
lace has agreed. Thus far, however, 
little progress seems to have been 
made towards that millennium which 
we all carry so fondly in our hearts. 
And one of the reasons—perhaps 
the main reason—lies in the fact 
that we start from the wrong basis. 
We believe that we write and talk 
and think in terms of the present. 
Whereas we actually live in a hodge- 
podge of all the dates between 300,- 
000 B. C. and 5,000 A. D. 

All this sounds like deep philoso- 
phy, but it really is very simple. Let 
me give you a few concrete examples. 
At the end of these, you can continue 
your own studies and ten to one you 
will agree with me that such a view 
of the world gives you a much clearer 
understanding of the problems that 
underlie most of the difficulties of 
modern life. 

I shall take a very simple case— 
your own. You firmly believe that 
you are a part of that modern world 
which talks with pity and scorn of 
the Dark Ages and regrets the deep 
ignorance of the Long Lost Past. 
That sounds very well until you be- 
gin to discover that those Dark Ages 
are as much alive today as they were 
a thousand years ago. 

To help you in this discovery, I 
shall walk with you from your home 
to your office. The rest you can do 
yourself. 

The details of your breakfast do 
not really belong in this story. His- 
torically speaking, however, they are 
not without interest. You probably 
eat the meal sitting in a chair. A 
label states that it came from Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. But the pattern 
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after which it has been fashioned 
was invented in Thebes, Egypt, a 
long time before the first of the 
pyramids was finished. 

The peach you eat is a fruit 
brought back from the Orient by 
some crusading ancestor. The spoon 
with which you eat your oatmeal is 
an exact replica of a spoon used by 
a Roman senator of the third cen- 
tury B. C. The ritual of fruit and 
eggs and coffee in their proper se- 
quence was bestowed upon this 
world by a French king in the 18th 
century. Indeed, there is nothing 
original in the whole matutinal feast 
except the sugar which during the 
last century has come to replace 
molasses and honey. 

But I have not the space necessary 
for a more thorough discussion of 
these interesting details. It might 
lead me into a description of the 
clothes you wear and that would 
make you feel like a participant in 
a historical pageant. 


Let us assume that you live in 
an apartment house, and that it has 
an elevator. That elevator is run 
by a colored boy fresh from the 
backwoods of Mississippi. He has 
come to town because he has heard 
fabulous stories of easy wealth. He 
tries to keep up with the times. He 
dresses in modern clothes, and talks 
an understandable language. But 
he really is a product of the year 
10,000 B. C. Study him as Fabre, 
the famous French entymologist, 
studied ants and spiders and you 
will find that mentally this young 
fellow has not passed far beyond 
the stage of the obscure savage who 
30 centuries ago dwelled in Africa. 
He continues to live in a world filled 
with demons and spooks. His fear 
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of the unknown is almost incredible. 
Take away his modern clothes, drop 
him along the Congo, and he will 
soon be a terrified creature, at the 
mercy of the greedy crocodile whom 
he worships and who in turn eats 
him up. 

Curiously enough he is reading a 
paper printed for the benefit of his 
race, and edited by a negro. But 
having been born with a different 
sort of brain and having improved 
his mental powers at diverse uni- 
versities, he has reached a point of 
development a couple of hundred 
years ahead of the time in which he 
lives, and sad to say, this genius will 
be quite as uncomfortable as the 
poor child from the sugar plantation 
who does the best he can in an era 
of electricity with the mental equip- 
ment of a caveman. 

In the elevator you meet your 
neighbor. He is a scientist working 
for the Rockefeller Institute. He is 
a man of international fame and his 
hypotheses have carried him far be- 
yond ovr own time. Five hundred 
years from now his work will be 
better appreciated than it is today. 
He is just as strange a phenomenon 
in the ‘‘modern world” as the fam- 
ous Talmud scholars who flourished 
in the Moorish universities in Spain 
in the 13th century. 

Thus far we have discussed only 
four people, but we have zig-zagged 
from 10,000 B. C. to A. D. 2100 and 
A. D. 2400 to A. D. 1200. 


The journey will grow even more 
interesting before you reach your 
office. In front of a bill-board stands 
a Greek selling bananas. He hails 
from Sparta. This however does not 
make him a “Spartan’’ in the clas- 
sical sense of the word, for ten suc- 
cessive invasions of the Peleponnesus 
have left little Greek blood in his 
veins. He is, indeed, half Bulgarian, 
with an admixture of Turk, Servian, 
Genoese and Venetian. Intellectually 
and morally he is Byzantine of the 
11th century of our era. 

By now you have probably under- 
stood the main principles underlying 
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my theory of historical higgledy- 
pigglediness. When you get through 
classifying the people with whom 
you come into contact: the banker 
who would have made an excellent 
manager of one of the many Hanse- 
atic trading stations of the 15th cen- 
tury; the landlord who is merely 
another Shylock in modern garb; 
the priest who has a range of 20 
centuries from which to choose his 
favorite prototype; the clergyman 
who jazzes up his sermons with mod- 
ern slang and who underneath this 
‘“neppy” exterior hides the mental- 
ity of a 16th century reformer, 
ready to slay and burn for the sake 
of his own particular version of the 
truth; his brother pastor who has 
gone back to the first century of our 
era and who tries to live a life of 
such Christ-like simplicity and di- 
rectness that the time will not be 
ripe for him until a thousand years 
hence; when finally you get through 
with all of these subjects, take a 
book like the Congressional Direc- 
tory and continue your studies on 
a national basis. 


There are senators who are true 
examples of 17th century colonial 
mentality; there are congressmen 
from the South who live in com- 
munities that are in no way dif- 
ferent from a medieval township in 
one of the remote regions of north- 
ern England; there are men from 
the West, combining the technical 
knowledge of the year 2,000 with 
the religious prejudices of the era 
that sent Joan of Are to the scaf- 
fold as a witch; there are men from 
the far Northwest who live ana 
think and act in terms of our earli- 
est ancestors who in the 5th cen- 
tury migrated into western and 
northern Europe. 

And when you recognize and un- 
derstand and accept those facts you 
will appreciate the difficulty of 
bringing order into a world which 
looks so very simple but which in 
reality is more complicated than the 
chaos left by a first-rate earthquake 
and a couple of tidal waves. 
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A Treasure-House of the Ages 


Condensed from Success Magazine (Dec. '24) 


L. Olin Howe 


MERICANS know far too little 
A of one of their remarkable na- 

tional institutions. There are 
but few really great museums in the 
world—five or six perhaps—and the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York is 
one of these. In many collections it 
stands above them all. Over one 
million people visited and used its 
facilities this year—more_ people 
than have visited any other Museum 
in the world—-with the exception of 
the Louvre. 


As this is being written a new 
wing is being opened to the public— 
a great American treasure-house—a 
new National Museum. The new 
building is made of historic rooms 
—combined to make a harmonious 
architectural whole. They are the 
actual rooms from old houses of the 
Colonial, Revolutionary and early 
Republican periods in the Nation’s 
career—showing in a striking wav 
the development of our own Ameri- 
can style and the growth of good 
taste. 


These rooms have been lifted 
bodily—their woodwork, their old 
wallpaper, often hand painted—their 
fireplaces and stairways—their pan- 
eled ceilings and carved doorways— 
and set up here so as to give the 
atmosphere of bonnet and kirtle, 
knee breeches and periwig, and to 
invite ghosts who use snuff and trip 
the dainty figures of the minuet. 

Practically every one of the original 
13 colonies has contributed one or 
more of them—and never could one 
have been removed from its original 
location if local pride and sentiment 
could have made certain of its pres- 
ervation. 

In such a delightful setting—a far 
remove from the conventional lofty 
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museum galleries—the Metropoli- 


tan’s wealth of Americana, collect- 


ed through the years past, is shown 
with an appeal all its own—not in 
the stiffness of the usual museum 
cases, but as the furnishings, fittings 
and equipment of such rooms as‘they 
were originally used or placed in. 


These rooms have direct historic 
value—notably that from the famed 
Hewlett House at Woodbury, Long 
Island—two McIntire rooms from 
Salem, Massachusetts—and a mag- 
nificent room from the Powell House 
in Philadelphia. Especially note- 
worthy is a room from the ‘‘Mar- 
mion”’ estate of George Lewis, Wash- 
ington’'s nephew and commander of 
his body guard. This is the most 
elaborate room in the building, the 
beauties of its carved sidewalls and 
paneled ceiling enhanced by scenes 
by the brush of an unknown artist 
——plainly of more than ordinary dis- 
tinction. 

For historic associations, the room 
of greatest moment is the large ball- 
room from Gadsby’s Tavern in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, a few miles from 
President Washington’s home at 
Mount Vernon, in which George and 
Martha Washington mingled with 
gay assemblages. 

For many years the Metropolitan 
has been collecting the rich and rare 
in early American prints and paint- 


ings, furniture and fabrics, fire- 
places, wood carving, silver, glass. 
pottery, china—ranging from the 


simple accessories of daily life when 
the first settlers were subduing the 
wilderness, to the art which came 
when easier financial conditions and 
greater leisure made it possible to 
give thought to the purely decorative 
and the aesthetic. 
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In this new wing we find the 
matchless Clearwater Collection of 
early American silver, with the fine 
handiwork of Paul Revere and other 
silversmiths of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary days; the famed Bolies and 
Palmer collections of early American 
furniture, which show the craftman- 
ship of the Colonial cabinet-maker: 
the beautiful glassware of Baron 
Stiegel and other glassmakers who 
did their wondrous work even before 
America threw off the British yoke. 


This new treasure-house is to 
America what the excavated cities 
are to ancient Egypt. What the 
world-famous archaeologists are do- 
ing to ancient civilizations, this new 
museum does for America. Few 
Americans realize what it really 
means to civilization. 


Today the Metropolitan Museum 
rivals the great Museums of the 
World. 

There is no such collection of 
tapestries or laces in the world as 
one finds here. 


Its musical instruments are quite 
beyond those which have _ been 
brought together elsewhere. There 
are thousands of specimens of every 
musical instrument known to man, 
from the most primitive. Its Christo- 
fori piano, 1720, is the earliest dated 
instrument of the Paduan _ harpsi- 
chord maker who invented the ham- 
mer action of the piano. 


Only in Madrid can there be found 
treasures in arms and armor which 
compare with those possessed by the 
Metropolitan. The high note here 
is the unmatchable set of gold armor 
made in 1537 for the Sieur Jacques 
de Genouilhac, a complete set for 
man and horss 

A treasure that interests collectors 
of antiquities is the Etruscan bronze 
chariot from Monteleone, Italy, the 
only fairly complete bronze chariot 
known to exist. 


From the first the Metropolitan 
has been distinguished for its paint- 
ings. It has a notable group of Rem- 
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brandts. And its showing of the 
work of French painters is not 
equalled outside France itself. It 
has a complete collection of the 
works of the best American artists 
from the day of the nation’s birth. 


In casts of ancient sculpture no 
museum in the world is superior to 
this, either as to extent or quality. 
And the Metropolitan has modern 
sculpture of which Americans may 
well be proud. Outside of Rodin’s 
own museum, one looks in vain for 
a collection of the great French 
sculptor’s works to compare with 
that in the institution in Central 
Park. 


The Egyptiana of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum needs an encyclopedia 
by itself. The institution has long 
maintained the most important arch- 
aeological expedition in Egypt and 
had a share of no small moment in 
the discoveries of Lord Carnarvon 
and Howard Carter. It has in its 
Egyptian department many of the fin- 
est examples of Egyptian art of three 
and four thousand years ago that 
have ever left Egypt. 


One of the most notable of ancient 
tombs ever excavated, the Tomb of 
Perneb, stands complete in the mu- 
seum as it was originally erected 
near Thebes to house the body of 
the departed dignitary, its carven 
walls hardly revealing its great age. 


Rich in the decorative arts, the 
Metropolitan holds a special place 
among the world’s museums in its 
watches and jades, two different but 
equally delightful classes of artistic 
craftsmanship. 

This Museum has Oriental, East- 
ern and Near WUastern collections 
which take rank with those any- 
where. And these are only the high 
spots. Volumes would be needed to 
tell what has been accomplished by 
this leader among the museums of 
the world in 54 short years. 
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As I Like It 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine (December '24) 


William Lyon Phelps 


London. 

IE came over the sea on the new 

ship ‘‘Minnetonka,”’ and I hope 

to return on the same vessel. 
One reason why I engaged passage 
on her was because she goes from 
New York to London. There is no 
necessity either for a tender or a 
train. When you step off the ship, 
you are in London, and can drive to 
your destination in a taxicab, even as 
in New York. The voyage up the 
Thames is exceedingly interesting, 
and the manner in which the huge 
vessel is brought up through the 
locks is almost unbelievable. 


The captain so absolutely looks 
his part that he does not appear to 
be altogether real. In his younger 
days he was under sail, and in the 
merchant marine visited the four 
corners of the earth. The winds of 
the seven seas have given his broad 
face a jolly color, he has a laugh 
than can be heard from one end of 
the ship to the other, and his voice 
has a deep salty tang, as though it 
had often competed with tempests. 


A large number of passengers were 
reading William J. Locke’s new 
novel, ‘‘The Coming of Amos.” This 
was the best seller on the voyage. 
It is a good story well told, with an 
excellent fable and appealing char- 
acters. One is not surprised at the 
prodigious popularity of Mr. Locke. 
because he correctly fills the pre- 
scription. The reader in search of 
a clean, attractive, absorbing novel 
is certain to find what he wants in 
any book signed by this fortunate 
author’s name. 

I shall always admire Mr. Locke 
for a confession he made years ago. 
“I had rather,’ he said, “give up 
clean collars and tobacco than give 
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up my dreams.” When one thinks 
of the immense importance of clean 
linen and tobacco in the daily ex- 
istence of an Englishman, one real- 
izes the weight of such a remark. 


The remarks I made on Soloism in 
previous issues were from one point 
of view strikingly confirmed in Lon- 
don yesterday. Little Jackie Coogan 
arrived on the ‘‘Leviathan’’—a dra- 
matic contrast in itself—and came 
to this hotel. I took a short walk 
in the Strand, and on my return I 
thought the hotel was on fire. There 
was an enormous crowd in front of 
it, which blocked the pavements. 
They wished to see the famous per- 
sonage. Later in the day, he was 
taken to the place where occurs daily 
the picturesque changing of the 
guard. His motor-car was rushed 
by women; they climbed onto the 
running-boards, and insisted on 
grabbing his small frame. Four 
policemen finally succeeded in push- 
ing them off; and it was necessary 
to take the actor into the building, 
whence he escaped by a secret pas- 
sage. Such is the appeal of Soloism; 
such is the power of advertising. 
What do I think of all this? I hate 
to say. 


Mr. Allan Nevins, who writes ex- 
tremely good columns on books in 
the New York Sun, makes an enter- 
taining comment on the fact that in 
the September Scribner’s I praised 
four books, every one of which was 
written by a Yale graduate. In re- 
ply, I can only say two things, after 
a plea of guilty. First, it is he, and 
not I, who stated that these men are 
graduates of Yale; thus it is he, and 
not I, who gives Yale the advertising, 
more valuable when it comes from 
a source outside the university. Sec- 
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ond, I am always on the watch for 
the best uew books, no matter where 
they come from. I had far rather 
read a good book written by a Har- 
vard man than a bad book written 
by a Yale man. But if the Yale men 
will insist on writing all the best 
new books, what is an absolutely 
unprejudiced critic like me to do? 

Walter Prichard Eaton, whose 
dramatic criticisms in the old New 
York Sun I used to read in prefer- 
ence to all others, and who has since 
published many good books on the 
theater, has added one better than 
his previous best, called ‘‘The Actor’s 
Heritage.’’ What I particularly like 
about him is his unquenchable en- 
thusiasm for the theater. Although 
an experienced and shrewd critic, he 
is not ‘‘hard-boiled’’; every time he 
goes to see a new play it is as though 
it were his own first night as well. 
Naturally, I like this attitude, be- 
cause it is mine. The moment be- 
fore the curtain rises I always feel 
like a child on Christmas Eve. . 
I am wholly with Stark Young in 
his insistence that the dominating 
feature in theatrical productions is 
the play itself. No amount of scen- 
ery or the absence of it can ever 
take the place of the play. The 
play’s the thing. 1 had always 
rather see an excellent play badly 
presented than any amount of trivi- 
ality beautifully done. Even the 
worst acting and the most ludicrous 
scenery cannot conceal the lines of 
a great drama. I go to the theater 
to see plays, not shows. 

Let me recommend a very useful 
book, which contains plenty of en- 
tertainment with its abundant infor- 
mation. Mr. EF. E. Slosson’'s ‘‘Keep- 
ing Up with Science”’ is perhaps the 
best work of this accomplished 
writer. Every one thinks he knows 
something about literature, and no 
one hesitates to advance critical 
judgments. But one reason for the 
small part played by science in table 
conversation is the fact that here 
one must really know what one is 
talking about; it is just possible 
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there may be present a scientist. Mr. 
Slosson has the unusual gift of 
writing on scientific themes in a 
popular manner. He talks about 
everything from bodily diseases to 
astronomy, in non-technical lan- 
guage. His book therefore is filled 
with information that ‘‘every school- 
boy”? is supposed to know, but of 
which most people are densely ignor- 
ant. 

Let me interpose here by nominat- 
ing for the Ignoble Prize the word 
‘“‘scientist’’ when applied to a member 
of the Christian Science faith. 1 
have often heard the expression “She 
is a scientist,’’ meaning she believes 
in Christian Science. I imply noth- 
ing in the least derogatory to that 
organization when I say that such 
an appellation is grotesque. She has 
no more right to the title than I 
have. 

An amazing thing is happening in 
London this morning. The sun is 
shining. The effect of climate on 
national temperament and national 
literature can hardly be_ overesti- 
mated. No wonder we Americans, 
who live in sunshine, have more 
ebullience than the British. If near- 
ly every morning of our lives we 
woke to the accompaniment of driz- 
zling rain, we should certainly be- 
come less expansive, less superfici- 
ally cordial, more stolid. Brilliant 
sunshine makes one feel like greeting 
every stranger as though he were an 
old friend; whereas the chronic lack 
of it makes one feel like greeting old 
friends as though they were strang- 
ers. The autumn, which is all blue 
and gold in America, is here gray, 
dull brown, and wet. Thus the very 
idea of autumn is entirely different 
in English literature from its reality 
in America. 

On the streets of London, you can 
tell an American from an English- 
man by looking at his feet. The 
American wears the thin low shoes 
he has brought from home; the Eng- 
lishman wears heavy high laced 
shoes—he calls them boots—with 
soles an inch thick. He has to. 
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Fitting Round Pegs Into Round Holes 


Condensed from The American Magazine (Dec. '24) 


John Monk Saunders 


O you know that the psycholo- 
D gists are analyzing human be- 

ings as a chemist analyzes an 
unknown substance? You can pre- 
sent yourself at any one of 50 test- 
ing stations over the country for a 
test which will tell how you rate 
mentally with millions of other peo- 
ple. You can determine in a two- 
hour test whether you have any tal- 
ent for music, or drawing. And if 
you think you have a ‘head for 
mathematics” the psychologists will 
verify or deny that. 

The purpose of it all is to help 
you find the work you want to do 
and are most fitted to do. The psy- 
chologists aim to make a contribu- 
tion to human happiness. A misfit 
can’t be content until he finds a job 
that suits him. 


There is a small fee attached to 
these tests, but the earnings from 
these stations are turned over to a 
body of scientists, and devoted to 
the advancement of science. The 
testing stations are branches of the 
Psychological Corporation formed 
two years ago and headed by Dr. J. 
McKeen Cattell, the ‘‘father’”’ of psy- 
chological tests and one of the most 
famous psychologists in the world. 
He was recently elected president of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Dr. James 
R. Angell, president of Yale, Wil- 
liam McDougall, of Harvard, Walter 
Dill Scott, president of Northwest- 
ern, and Edward L. Thorndike, of 
Columbia, are among the brilliant 
scholars who became directors in the 
corporation. 


“The stock of the corporation is 
held by about 170 psychologists ac- 
tive in the work,’’ explained Dr. Cat- 
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tell, ‘‘yet none of the stockholders 
can profit personally. 


“Psychology has its practical uses 
in every stage and walk of life. For 
example, take the John Smith fam- 
ily. Mr. Smith works for the rail- 
road, as a bookkeeper. He dislikes 
figures and would prefer to deal 
with human beings. If psychology 
had been used when placing Smith, 
he would have been a train con- 
ductor, or a ticket seller, where he 
could meet people. 


“Smith’s daughter is eight years 
old. <A neighbor’s little child takes 
music lessons. Mrs. Smith decides 
that her daughter must do the same. 
The fact that there isn’t a musical 
tendency in the make-up of the girl 
has no weight with the mother. 
Therefore, money is wasted trying 
to develop something that has no 
chance of amounting to anything. 


“John Smith is 17 years old. 
There is talk of sending him to 


college. John likes tinkering with 
machines and engines. The Smiths 
would like to have John study law, 
So John is sent to college, where 
he fills up with subjects not to his 
taste, and proceeds to make a poor 
lawyer. 

“If everybody were trained and 
selected for work there might be a 
revolution in industry,’ Dr. Cattell 
continued. “It is not unreasonable 
to assume that by selecting the in- 
dividuals for the work for which 
they are fit and by training them in 
the best ways for that work, we can 
double or quadruple the average 
wealth that each will create. 

“Part of the work of the cor- 
poration at present is the applying 
of mental tests to the office forces 
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of large concerns. We are also en- 
gaged to select the most intelligent 
and competent candidates for execu- 
tive positions.”’ 

Dr. Dean R. Brimhall, of Colum- 
bia, secretary of the corporation, 
said: “It is astonishing how accu- 
rately these tests search out the in- 
telligent employees in a_ business 
hou Here, for example, are scores 
that prove that the men on top in 
this organization deserve to be on 
top. And we've discovered a dark 
horse among the ten top-notchers. 
This man is an obscure stenographer, 
but the president is keeping an eye 
on him from now on. 

“The great value in giving intel- 
ligence tests to clerical workers is 
that it rearranges the force accord- 
ing to an almost exact science of 
ability. That pays in several ways: 
The persons hired remain more per- 
manently in their positions. By 
carefully selecting clerks it is pos- 
sible to cut down the personnel of 
the department by a third. And, 
finally contentment of the worker is 
a great value brought about by in- 
telligent selection. Misfits are usu- 
ally discontented.”’ 

“How do you know that your tests 
are fair, or if they really work?” 

“By ‘testing the test’: replied 
Dr. Brimhall, that is, by giving them 
to persons whose ability for certain 
jobs is already known. If test scores 
agree with the known ability of the 
persons tested, then the test can be 
used to predict in advance the abil- 
ity of unknown persons. 

“Our tests enable us to discover 
such qualities as quickness of think- 
ing, accuracy of thinking, and abil- 
ity to learn. We can then tell a 
person whether he would do well in 
professional life as compared with 
engineering or mechanics. 

“We ean make quite accurate pre- 
dictious about clerical workers 
Here we are in a field of exact meas- 
urements. Six months ago a big 
lawyer asked us to examine a dozen 
girls for the position of stenographer 
in his office. We gave them an in- 
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telligence test and then a speed and 
accuracy test in typing and in short 
hand. The least attractive girl in 
the group made the highest score 
both in mental alertness and in sten- 
ography. The lawyer, contrary to 
our advice, employed the prettiest 
and most attractive girl. Two 
months later he called on the ’phone 
and asked for the address of the 
other girl. ‘You were right about 
this woman,’ he said. 

“Psychologists are now designing 
tests to measure character. Tests 
are being perfected to determine 
whether a person is_ instinctively 
honest, straight-forward, and emo- 
tionally stable. Of course you must 
remember that psychologists have 
just entered this province. 

“This, for example, is one of the 
tests for honesty: One of our 
branches was called upon to test a 
group of boys to be employed as 
messengers for a large company. 
Each boy was given a dollar, and 
told to get it changed at the corner 
drug store. The druggist had pre- 
viously been instructed to give each 
boy ten cents too much change. The 
manner in which the boy acquitted 


himself was a significant index of 
his character. He could give the 


extra dime back to the druggist im- 
mediately, or he could return the 
entire dollar and ten cents to his 
employers, or he could pocket the 
Gime himself. If he failed to notice 
the incorrect change he could be set 
down as not alert. Most of the boys 
in question returned the dime to the 
druggist. 

“Another ‘honesty-test’ given to a 
large group of school-teachers yield- 
ed astonishing results. It showed 
fully one-third of them to be guilty 
of overstatement. The examiners 
included a list of books in the test, 
and asked the teachers to check off 
the titles of the books they had 
read. On the list were a number of 
fictitious titles. One-third of the 
over-eager teachers checked fictiti- 
ous titles, thus claiming to have 
read books which didn’t even exist.” 
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Going Rome One Better 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (November 15, ’24) 
Earl C. Reeves 


OME sat upon her seven hills and 
ruled the world over her high- 
ways. In the wilds of Macedonia 

their ruins may be found. In Eng- 
land I have driven over them, re- 
surfaced with modern materials. A 
marvelous system for that age, but 
they took centuries of building. 

Uncle Sam is building 11 Appian Ways 
of solid concrete this year. 

In the comparatively recent days 
when the whip was the only accel- 
erator most of us knew, a “‘best road’”’ 


cost the county around $1,500 to 
$2,000 a mile to build. A mile of 
the 1924 de luxe highway costs 
$45,000. The statistician says com- 


mercial trucks average 47-mile trips; 
while the farmer now drives 18 miles 
to market his produce, instead of 
five or six. In the United States 
there are now more than 1,600,000 
trucks, and a full three quarters of 
them started hammering our roads 
to pieces in the last six years. We 
are spending four and a half billions 
on operation of motor vehicles—cars 
and trucks—this year. Four years 
of civil war during the sixties cost 
us just that. 


Here we have one of the greatest 
material changes taking place within 
a period of 20 years in all the history 
of the world. 

Clifford Older, state highway en- 
gineer in Illinois, supervises the 
building of 1,200 miles of the highest 
type of paved roadway during the 
year 1924. I have been wondering 
how we are going to do such things 
as this, and eat. We will spend a 
billion dollars this year on road 
building, reclaiming, and maintain- 
ing. Personally I get quite a jolt 
out of that, because my family-of- 
four share of that sum approaches 
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$400; and in some way the tax man 
is going to collect that from me, or 
from my sons—or theirs. 

At the end of ten years I shall 
be a shareholder in a system of major 
highways connecting every country 
seat in the nation. I ought to get 
better acquainted with this invest- 
ment. 

A mile of 1924 highway costs 
$45,000. Money involves interest 
charges. The price of that bit of 
highway at six per cent is $2,700 a 
year. That is annual charge num- 
ber one. It will cost very little to 
keep the roadway in repair the first 
few years, but costs will mount later. 
The average will be $800 a year. 
That is annual charge number two. 


But a road wears out eventually. 
In honesty to the next generation we 
should not count upon it lasting more 
than 20 years. But we do not pay 
for it all necessarily, say the engi- 
neers. For this reason: Eighteen 
cents of every dollar you invest in 
a brand-new road is spent in build- 
ing culverts and bridges and drain- 
age systems. Nearly a quarter of the 
cost of the road is spent for grading. 
Once a road is properly drained and 
graded, the grade becomes a per- 
manent feature of the landscape. 
Forty-six cents of that road dollar I 
am spending will be serving not only 
my son but my great-great-grandson. 


Twenty-five thousand dollars of 
that forty-five thousand ought to be 
wiped clean off the slate in 20 years. 
To do this it will be necessary to lay 
aside $1,250 a year as a replacement 
fund, and that becomes annual 
charge number three. Adding these 
three annual charges, I get $4,750 
as the annual cost of a single mile 
of 1924 highway. 
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Unless that road earns about $5,000 
a year you and I have no right to 
build it. 


How shall we decide whether we 
have a right to build it? By traffic 
surveys. <A ton of freight can well 
afford to pay one quarter of a cent 
for its use of one mile of road. A 
railroad figures a much larger 
amount as the roadbed’s share of the 
freight bill. On this low basis of 
figuring Connecticut found that two 
main highways paid their way with 
truck traffic alone. 


This is what the Iowa State College 
tells me: Yesterday I paid 20 cents 
a gallon for gas. At that price | 
can drive my ton-and-a-half carload 
one mile over paved roads for .97 
cent, but it will cost me 1.42 cents 
on a gravel road, and the dirt-road 
Zas consumption will amount to 2.14 
cents. 

I use up tires and car as well as 
gasoline. Kentucky says the dirt 
road taxes me two and a half cents 
a mile more than a paved road in 
total driving cost. If only two or 
three of us live on that road the 
question of its improvement is of 
little public concern. But if the 
equivalent of 390 flivver loads of traf- 
fic passes over that road each day it 
will be cheaper to build a gravel road, 
while if traffic increases to about 500 
flivver loads density, it will cost so 
much to keep the pike in repair that 
it will be more expensive than pave- 
ment. . 

You and I might as well get ready 
to live with such facts as these: 

1. Whether we like it or not, our 
highways are going to become 
freight carriers on a constantly in- 
creasing scale. Small tramp truck 
lines are giving way to great cor- 
porations, operating under scientific 
management. The truck, which was 
“going to run the railroad out of 
business,’’ has been adopted by the 
railroads to combat the short haul 
and package department congestion 
that causes the freight car to spend 
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nine-tenths of its life in cities. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad will not carry 
less than carload lots between the 
cities of Wilmington and Philadel- 
phia except aboard its own motor 
trucks. The New York Central saves 
two days on freight shipments west- 
ward by giving 11 towns north of 
New York truck service to Yonkers. 
Similar units have been established 
elsewhere. In New England the 
steamship lines are developing truck 
lines as ‘“‘feeders.’”’ These are mere 
beginnings. 


2. Traffic in many areas is going 


to become so intensive as to involve 
great expansion in road facilities. In 
some instances there will be parallel 
roads, one for trucks and one for 
motor cars. We will shortly be build- 
ing detours around all sizable towns. 
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3. We are going to learn to build 
roads scientifically. Illinois has 
built a road two miles long that 
contains 63 different kinds of sur- 
face. Time will tell which one is 
best. 

{. Through sheer economic neces- 

sity we are going to have to put 
pneumatic tires on our heavy trucks 
and use six wheels instead of four. 
Trucks hammering from above and 
frost and water and shifting soil be- 
low are the great road enemies. 
> 5. We are going to work out a 
yay for paying for this thing that 
we must have. We must collect the 
road bill on the basis of service ren- 
dered. The “modern toll gate” al- 
ready has been erected. It is the 
gasoline tax. This tax is operative 
in 37 states, and although collections 
are so low that the total yield is 
only $36,000,000, it is a beginning. 
The road has one thing to sell— 
ton-miles of service. When there is 
a gasoline tax I can stop at a filling 
station and buy just as much or little 
of the “commodity” which the high- 
way ‘“produces’’ as I happen to be 
needing at the moment. That 
doesn’t seem like taxation at all; it 
seems to me like merchandising. 
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When I Run tor Congress 


Condensed from Woman's Home Companion (November '24) 


Bruce Barton 


OME day, when both my bank 

roil and my skin have grown a 

little thicker, I intend to run 
for Congress on a platform of Anti- 
Bunk. I shall conduct my campaign 
entirely through advertisements in 
the newspapers, with such _ state- 
ments as these: 

If you think that you will not have to 
work just as hard to make a living after 
my election, do not vote for me. My 
election won't put a nickel in your 
pockets. 

We will never reduce the cost of living 
until we cease to regard the government 
as a grab-bag, 

If elected I will work 16 hours a day 
for the United States just as I have 
worked 16 hours a day in my own busi- 
ness. But it will be for the United States. 

I will kiss no babies. 

I will attend no public dinners. 

I will send out no free turnip seeds. 

I will deliver no speeches just to have 
them reprinted and mailed at the public 
expense so as to make you think that I 
am a Great Man. 

The government cannot make the rich 
poor, or the poor rich. It can stand, like 
an Umpire, and see that the rules of the 
game are fair, with a square deal for 
the little fellow and the big fellow 
alike, —— 

This will give you the flavor of 
my campaign. Will it be successful? 
I do not know. But this much I 
hope—that it will set a lot of folks 
thinking along these four funda- 
mental points: 

1. It is not the business of gov- 
ernment to divert money from the 
pockets of one class of citizens into 
the pockets of another. Government 
exists to insure the safety of its 
citizens, and to conduct certain en- 
terprises of common _ benefit—the 
post office, for example—where uni- 
versal service must be given. The 
sound principle on which our fathers 
built was that the national govern- 
ment should do nothing which the 
individual states could do as well or 
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better; and that the states should 
undertake nothing which private in- 
itiative could do as well or better. 

We have departed a long way from 
that principle. The departure was 
necessary. Businesses have become 
so powerful that it was a question 
whether they should control gov- 
ernment or the government control 
them. That issue has been settled. 
We have our Interstate Commerce 
Commission, our Federal Trade 
Commission, and the watchful eye 
of the courts, enforcing a large body 
of laws. 

Beyond this point of wise super- 
vision, government, I believe, ought 
not to go. It cannot take over busi- 
nesses and run them as effectively 
as individuals can run them. It can- 
not harass an industry by annoying 
inquisitions without driving all the 
most capable men out of that indus- 
try and into more attractive fields. 


2. Business, properly encouraged 


and wisely supervised, is a great 
force for happiness, integrity, health 
and peace. This is the second truth 
for which real statesmanship ought 
to contend. Look for a moment at 
the history of this country. In 150 
years a wilderness has been trans- 
formed into a great, prosperous em- 
pire. What has accomplished this 
transformation? Business. The 
initiative of the common man, am- 
bitious for himself and his wife and 
children. And in making his own 
fortune, he has made ours: for no 
business can succeed largely and 
permanently, unless it renders ser- 
vice to millions at a low price. 

We have passed much legislation 
in the last 20 years. But, honestly, 
have all these laws together con- 
tributed to your happiness and mine 
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as much as the automobile industry 
has contributed? Think of what the 
electrical industry has done in trans- 
fering heavy burdens from human 
shoulders to the iron shoulders of 
machines, in taking over the house- 
hold drudgery that overburdened our 
grandmothers. 

Personally I wish that our national 
business—the government—could be 
conducted as quietly as private busi- 
ness is—with the same freedom 
from distortion and personal criti- 
cism and abuse. I am a stockholder, 
in a microscopic way, in several 
large corporations. The manage- 
ment has to give an account of its 
stewardship every year; the officers 
can be removed by us little stock- 
holders any time we are dissatisfied. 
But there is no annual campaign of 
bad oratory. Mr. Gary does not take 
the stump each November and de- 
nounce Mr. Schwab as a foe of the 
laboring man. He does not assure 
me that, if I vote for him, he will 
increase my dividends by decreasing 
Mr. Rockefeller’s, or fix things so 
that I can have an easy time at the 
expense of the rich. Not at all. He 
make a dignified annual statement; 
I discover that the company is well 
managed, and fill in a proxy and let 
Mr. Gary re-elect himself. 


Government can hardly be con- 
ducted with quite the same dignity 
and common sense. But can’t we 
make some steady progress in this 
direction? Can’t we, instead of at- 
tacking business all the time, take 
a page out of the Book of Busi- 
ness and try to run our national 
affairs with more sobriety and econ- 
omy, and a larger respect for truth” 


3. If such progress is to be made, 
one thing is essential. We must 
make the holding of public office 
more attractive. We must go out of 
our way to reward faithful service 
more generously; and we must be a 
lot more lenient and tolerant than 
we have been in the past. 
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No man ever made a greater per- 
sonal sacrifice of personal interests 
to public service than Washington. 
Today, we reverence his memory. 
But in the days when he was making 
his sacrifices and rendering his ser- 
vice, he declared that he ‘‘would 
rather be in his grave than in the 
Presidency,” and in private corre 
spondence he complained that he had 
been assailed “in terms so exagger- 
ated and indecent as could scarcely 
be applied to a Nero, a notorious 
defaulter, or even a common pick- 
pocket.”’ 

Similar indictments could be 
gathered in respect to almost every 
man who has sat in the White House 
—yet impartial History testifies that 
no dishonest man has ever sat there, 
no traitor, no man who, within his 
lights and capacities, was not decent- 
ly trying to do his best. 


We shall never have as good men 
in public life as we ought to have 
until we abandon our habit of whole- 
sale abuse. Every President deserves 
from every citizen the same con- 
sideration which that man would 
show to his wife—faith, tolerance, 
patience, the ready forgiveness of 
mistakes, providing there is no ques- 
tion of disloyalty. 

4. Finally, we ought to make up 
our minds that the most desirable 
of all qualities in a politician is 
Courage. We ought to quit being 
treated like children—petted, flat- 
tered, fed with the cheap colored 
candy of Buncombe. We ought to 
stand up and cheer a man who dares 
to tell us a truth that is not pleasant 
to hear. We ought to reward a min 
who has refused to defraud the 
United States in order to get some 
petty advantage for his district. 

Well, this, as I say, is my plat- 
form. I don’t know when I will 
screw up my courage to the point of 
making the race. Perhaps in an- 
other five years or so. Meanwhile, 
if anybody else wants to try out the 
idea, he has my blessing. 
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France Re-Visited 


Excerpts from The Review of Reviews (December '24) 


Albert Shaw, Editor of The Review of Reviews 


HERE lingers in 
States an 


the United 
idea that American 
visitors are not received with 
uniform cordiality, as they resume 
again their favorite pre-war pastime 
of traveling in Europe. I would like 
to put on record, therefore, the fact 
that I have brought home with me 
no recollection of a single instance 
of unfriendliness or incivility. 
Whether in large cities or in remote 
villages, there was not merely polite- 
ness for the American tourists, but 
evident desire to show good feeling. 
All the usual questions asked by 
travelers, as to roads, stopping places 
and conditions, were met frequently 
with an eager desire to be of ser- 
vice, and never with discourtesy. 


There has been much discussion 
here at home regarding the prices 
charged American travelers’ in 
Europe. Upon this point I am glad 
to state with emphasis that I found 
prices reasonable everywhere in 
France, while in many places outside 
of Paris the depreciated france gives 
the visitor decidedly more for his 
money than he has a right to expect. 
Geneva hotel charges, at the League 
of Nations opening, with accommoda- 
tions in great demand, were mod- 
erate in comparison with American 
hotel prices when crowds are drawn 
by political conventions or other 
gatherings. 

Hotels and inns in the smaller 
French cities and towns are surpris- 
ingly comfortable as a rule, with 
rates for pleasant rooms and excel- 
lent meals that are much below 
those charged in the United States 
for worse rooms and inferior meals. 
I have never before found travel 
conditions better, hotel keepers 
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more honest, and prices in general 
more reasonable than in 1924. 

Its great system of highways is 
one of the visible and material marks 
of the unity of modern France. The 
network consisting of the routes na- 
tionales, the routes departmentales, 
with the smaller roadways of the 
communes—all constituting a com- 
plete system radiating from Paris in 
the first instance, and then from 
every provincial and departmental 
capital—has been familiar enough 
as a thing one has always read about. 
3ut its opportunities must be actual- 
ly enjoyed to be half comprehended. 

The European roads are, as a rule, 
well marked by signboards, and ex- 
cellent road maps are everywhere 
procurable. It is obvious that the 
war-stricken districts of France can 
only be seen by travel on the high- 
ways. But the railroad may take 
the visitor to a given point, from 
which he may explore the surround- 
ing country at very small cost in 
commodious motor omnibuses, if a 
private car is not available for him. 


The great national roads of France 
were the creation of the Napoleonic 
era. But the results in social and 
economic values have been far more 
important than in military terms. 
As the tourist speedily discovers, 
these French farmers have their 
homes in compactly built villages, 
from which they go out to their 
fields. Their stables and farmyards 
are in the rear of their village homes, 
and they are constantly moving along 
the public highway. A single ox 
will often haul as much hay or other 
produce into the village over the 
hard-surfaced highway as four strong 
horses would pull over an ordinary 
American farm road. 
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Napoleon, or those whom he in- 
spired, in many cases drew a straight 
line on the map with a ruler, and 
the road went through without de- 
flection. Frequently in the distance 
on the horizon line an ancient church 
spire would be visible; and the road 


engineers directed their course by 
that object for the delight of the 
future tourist. These great roads 


are lined with beautiful trees, some- 
times in double rows. 


We know here in 
the war left France very short of 
labor. In a population of barely 
forty millions, one does not expect 
to find more than seven or eight mil- 
lions who may be counted as in the 
period of physically vigorous man- 
hood. Yet France lost of the very 
flower of her men not less than 
1,364,000 actually killed, and 740,- 
000 hopelessly injured among the 
3,000,000 men who suffered wounds. 
Suv it is easy to see that the shortage 
of labor is a universal condition. 

The only wonder is that the French 
have been able to accomplish so 
much during this brief half a dozen 
years toward the resumption of their 
industries and their farm work. The 
wonder jncreases as one bears in 
mind the numbers of men that the 
unsettled state of Europe has made 
it necessary for France to keep in 
actual military service since the war. 
The average number of young men 
serving in the army since the war 
has been nearer three-quarters than 
half a million, and it was only in 
1923 that the French army was re- 
duced to 660,000 men, based upon 
18 months’ service. This has not 
been due to a militaristic spirit, for 
the French are practical economists 
and wish to work, make money, re- 
duce taxes, and restore the nation’s 
supply of invested funds and liquid 
assets.-  ~ 

It would be impossible to say 
enough for the fortitude, the capac- 
ity, and the industry of French 
women in this trying period. I have 
a picture in mind of thousands of 
women working in truck gardens, 
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other thousands gathering the po- 
tato crop, and still other thousands 
raking hay or driving oxen. Almost 
invariably it was women and girls, 
or else very small boys and very old 
men who were driving the cows or 
doing like chores. 


Nothing of this was due to any 
lack of regard for women as the 
weaker sex. It was the sheer scarc- 
ity of men, and the patience and the 
devotion of the women. These same 
women were capable of cooking a 
most excellent dinner, making dainty 
laces and going to mass on Sunday 
mornings as spick and span as could 
be wished. 


As a result of the scarcity of 
working men, it is not strange that 
the reconstruction of the devastated 
regions is going forward largely at 
the hands of foreigners. I can credit 
the estimates that there are almost 
two million Italian workmen em- 
ployed at good wages today in 
France. Previous to the four years 
of the war strain, during which 
France had the experience of mil- 
lions of soldiers and workmen from 
other lands, the French country peo- 
ple were wholly sufficient unto them- 
selves and saw no strangers except a 
few prosperous tourists. A consider- 
able part of this invasion of foreign 
workmen will doubtless be assimilat- 
ed and become a permanent element 
of the French nation. 

I do not in the least share the views of 
those who regard France as in a state 
of inevitable decline. France is basically 
in a sounder economic position than any 
other major European country. It re- 
sisted the temptation to imitate Eng- 
land’s over-expansion of manufactures, 
an example so fatally followed by Ger- 
many. Great Britain is in serious dis- 
tress because British policy in the last 
century had been based upon the fallacy 
that foreign regions must forever be 
content to supply raw material and food 
in exchange for British manufactures, 
and must perforce pay tribute perma- 
nently to British shipping and London 
banking. The United States is in some 
danger of falling belatedly into errors of 
noliey that are now only too obvious to 
European economists. There is no per- 
manent prosperity for American farmers 
except that which is based upon their 
own local markets. 
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Trial by Jury —1. 


Condensed from The American Mercury (December ’24) 


Harry Elmer Barnes 


HE selection of the jury panel 
Tis drawn by lot. At best, any 

such panel can only at rare in- 
tervals include a better than average 
group of citizens. It cannot be lim- 
ited to those possessing unusual in- 
telligence or special knowledge of 
criminal matters. In the usual case, 
the panel is made up of an average 
collection of farmers, shoemakers, 
barbers, plumbers, and day laborers, 
with a few professional or business 
men sprinkled among them. In 
many cases, of course, accommodat- 
ing commissioners of juries are will- 
ing, for a reasonable consideration, 
to draw the names of the men de- 
sired by district attorneys or lawyers 
for the defense. Such selected pan- 
els are by no means rare, and when 
one of them supplies a jury the out- 
come of the trial is assured before a 
single witness has been summoned. 
Even when a panel is honestly se- 
lected it fulfils exactly the democratic 
doctrine that special training is in 
no way essential to competence in 
the handling of public affairs. 


In the choice of the actual jury 
from the panel, the obviously more 
intelligent and abler members, 
drawn from the business and profes- 
sional classes, are for the most part 
automatically excused from service. 
Those who remain are questioned 
forthwith as to whether they have 
read about or formed any opinion 
concerning the case. Those who 
answer in the affirmative are 
likewise automatically disqualified. 
Hence, it is quite apparent that in 
any significant case, the choice of 
jurymen is limited to the illiterates 
and the liars. 


Naturally, the attorneys on the 
two sides desire to obtain a jury 
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which will be as favorable as possible 
to their sides. Therefore, they chal- 
lenge all jurymen who, because of 
their party affiliation, religious be- 
lief, class membership or nationality 
may possibly be against them. The 
liberal legal arrangements for chal- 
lenging without cause, and the prac- 
tically unlimited right of challenging 
for cause, make this manoeuvring 
easy. Only an exactly equal balanc- 
ing of wits on the part of the ap- 
proving barristers can prevent it. 
The jury chosen is thus often either 
‘“‘fixed,’”’ “hand-picked’”’ or composed 
of the most colorless and _ feeble- 
minded of the illiterates and liars. 


At best, the jury, after a few days 
of bewilderment, is in a state of dis- 
traction and absent-mindedness. The 
farmer wonders whether his horses 
are being properly bedded down, and 
the drummer bemoans his lost sales. 
Awakened from time to time from 
this stupor and these fantasies by 
the unusual beauty, volubility, res- 
onance or obscenity of the witnesses 
and testimony, the jurymen sudden- 
ly pounce upon some more or less 
irrelevant bit of testimony and for- 
get or overlook the most significant 
facts divulged by the witnesses. 


The situation as regards the testi- 
mony itself is scarcely more satisfac- 
tory. Psychologists have proved time 
and time again that the most honest 
and intelligent eye-witnesses, having 
observed an act in question leisurely 
are unable to testify about it with 
any degree of exactitude or unani- 
mity. There is usually a paucity 
of eye-witnesses, and those that ac- 
tually exist are rarely persons of 
intelligence. Quite as like as not they 
are among the ‘‘undesirable citizens” 
of the place, who would not be be- 
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lieved under oath if they were dis- 
gorging from any other vantage 
point than the witness-chair. But 
even these inferior persons with 
their inadequate information are 
rarely allowed to testify in a straight- 
forward fashion. The’ technical 
rules of evidence often prevent their 
being permitted to tell the most per- 
tinent things they know. On the 
other hand, counsel may seduce them 
into making all sorts of vague insin- 
uations about things of which they 
know practically nothing. 


But even this is not the worst of 
it. As everyone familiar with court 
procedure knows, witnesses are usu~ 
ally as carefully coached by coun- 
sel as prize speakers in a rhetorical. 
Very often the “‘best’’ type of witness 
is one who knows absolutely noth- 
ing about the case and so may be 
coached from the beginning to tell 
a coherent story. Convictions or 
confessions of perjury in all sorts 
of cases have demonstrated the fre- 
quency of this building up of ‘im- 
pressive’ testimony by counsel and 
witness without the slightest factual 
basis. But even if we had the most 
accurate testimony by witnesses of 
the highest intelligence and undis- 
puted veracity, its value and signifi- 
-ance would be practically lost upon 
the illiterate, inattentive and dis- 
tracted jury. 

In case there is intelligent, perti- 
nent and damaging testimony and a 
few competent and alert jurymen 
have slipped by the lawyers, an at- 
tempt is made by the lawyer whose 
side seems likely to lose by this tes- 
timony to obscure its significance and 
divert the attention of the jurymen 
from it. Every form of inflammatory 
oratorical appeal is permitted by the 
rules and every type of effort to stir 
the prejudices of the jurymen. And 
it need not be said that to the aver- 
age jury an emotional appeal. is far 
more potent than a factual demon- 
stration. Perhaps the most instruc- 
tive thing about the modern jury 
trial is that neither the district at- 
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torney nor the counsel for the de- 
fense is vitally interested in the hard 
facts. The district attorney common- 
ly desires to convict whether the de- 
fendant is innocent or not, and the 
counsel for the defense desires an 
acquittal whether his client is guilty 
or not. Moreover, it is the jury 
which jnvites the lavish use of money 
in hiring expensive counsel to ob- 
scure facts and create fiction; be- 
fore a group of trained experts the 
vaporings of high-priced counse! 
would have little standing. 

The technical rulings of law are 
as ineffective before the jury as is 
the testimony. Even in those cases 
where the rulings are simple and 
explicit, the jury often brazenly ig- 
nores them. Especially futile are the 
rulings with respect to the rejection 
of evidence that has actually been 
presented. If a juryman has been 
impressed with testimony, in not one 
case out of ten will he be influenced 
by a subsequent ruling of the judge 
that it is irrelevant and must be ex- 
cluded from consideration. 


The burlesque upon science and 
justice which the trial thus presents 
is carried from the court-room to the 
room where the jury deliberates. 
Here it frequently ignores all the in- 
structions of the judge and all the 
testimony presented, and comes to 
its decision upon the basis of the 
prejudices of the members. Even in 
cases where a jury is reasonably alert 
in following the testimony, the de- 
sirable results of such an unusual 
phenomenon are likely to be de- 
stroyed by the presence upon the 
panel of a powerful and impressive 
personality or a stubborn moron. 
There are innumerable cases of a 
miscarriage of justice due to the con- 
version of the jury to the point of 
view of a prejudiced but convincing 
orator or to the presence of a juror 
who through bias, bribery or stupid- 
ity has held out against the judg- 
ment of his eleven colleagues. 

(To be continued. ) 
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The Kind of News I Like 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (Dec. '24) 


Alice Ames Winter 


LL around us things are going 
A on that are having a _ trans- 

forming influence. Perhaps 
such quiet events are more signifi- 
cant than most of the noisy scan- 
dals and politics that fling them- 
selves into the headlines of the 
newspapers. Here are a few speci- 
mens of the kind of stories I like 
to pick up. 

Some years ago, Lucinda Prince 
began to think what it felt like to 
stand behind a counter all day and 
sell things in which you were not 
interested to people in which you 
were not interested. The great mer- 
chant of Boston to whom Mrs. Prince 
first went with her suggestion that 
the selling of goods might be both 
a science and an art—and science 
and art are always interesting— 
gave her a chance to work at a 
bargain counter to see whether her 
dream theories would hold; and 
when, on her first day, she sold more 
than any of the old hands, he began 
to think that there might be some- 
thing in these fine-spun ideas. 

The result, with the backing of 
Mr. Filene, was the first class for 
these saleswomen. A veil became 
something more than a mere loose- 
woven fabric when it linked itselr 
with the mystery and fragrance or 
the Orient or tied the imaginative 
design of France with the possibility 
of accenting loveliness in America. 
The bales of silk that lay on the 
counter were transformed from a 
mere hodgepodge to a series of color 
harmonies, each piece more attrac- 
tive to the passing eye of a possible 
buyer because its beauty was stress- 
ed by the right relation with the 
pieces that lay on each side of it. 
More than this, the girls were taught 
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to see their own lives as interesting, 
and that the library, art exhibits, 
music, and parks were really exten- 
sions of their pocketbook. It has 
been a long story—Mrs. Prince’s re- 
alization—that has grown from the 
little class of employees of one store 
to a School of Education for Store 
Service. It makes a new career for 
college women. It lays its hand on 
the big department stores all over 
the country, supplying each of them 
with a leader who tries to bring 
home to the hundred or thousand 
employees under her the realization 
that her job is a profession. The 
shopgirl steps aside and the sales- 
woman occupies the scene. Her 
way of living, her personal hygiene, 
her reading, her play hours, her 
work, have become colorful. Her 
conversation deals not so much with 
“TI sez to him,’ as with “What do 
you think of This Freedom?” 

When Professor Arvold, out in 
North Dakota, the land of prairie, 
saw beauty in the life of the farmer 
and in that unexciting landscape, 
and when he got the young people 
there, people of many racial ties, to 
writing p! ys and pageants and giv- 
ing them in little towns and barns, 
he was not only stimulating real art 
but he was changing the lives of 
those people just as Mrs. Prince re- 
vealed to the girl who stands behind 
the monotony of the counter the 
significance of her own life. 

Why wait until they are dead to 
recognize that all around us today 
people are writing poetry out of their 
actual living experience? 

We have sent our boys and girls 
to France and Germany to study art, 
and they have learned much, but 
after all we can have great painters 
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and sculptors only when we so see 
and love our national genius that 
our artists cannot help putting it 
into color and stone and bronze, with 
no glance over the shoulder to see 
whether it runs in the same ruts as 
those beyond the seas. So, for in- 
stance, out in New Mexico we recog- 
nize that group of men and women 
who have been carried out of them- 
selves with the will to paint the un- 
believable colors of the vast reaches, 
and the wholly American types of 
the Indian and the cow-puncher. 

An American school of landscape, 
unexcelled in the world of art, has 
sprung up, and it is even refusing 
to submit to the time-honored tra- 
dition that artists must starve, by 
putting American business methods 
behind it. In the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles is a gallery of this 
Western work for exhibition and 
sale, with nobody making money out 
of it but the artists themselves. On 
a bigger scale is the effort of Walter 
Clark in New York, a _ suecessful 
business man, who gave up his pro- 
fession to devote himself to serving 
American artists. The next time 
you go to Los Angeles, the next time 
you go to Taos or Santa Fe, the 
next time you go to New York, go 
and see how our America looks to 
our artists; and, still better, help to 
get exhibits of this kind sent to your 
town for a revelation of America in 
color and form. 

Parallel to these movements to 
recognize our own genius in paint 
and statue are things brewing in 
the world of music. And again we 
have been sending our talented 
young people to Europe for musical 
education. Meanwhile certain pro- 
phets are reminding us that here, 
lying fallow, we have all the sources 
of music—the Indian and Negro folk 
songs, of course, but also the musical 
elements brought to our shores by all 
the races of all the world. All of 
these are rightfully ours: and out 
of them music that is ours ought 
to spring. At Stony Point, Max Rabi- 
noff is establishing a School of 
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American Opera. Here those folk 
strains from the blood of Puritan or 
Spanish settlers or Italian street 
venders or deep-sea chanteys are 
pooled for a common source into 
which American composers may dip. 
Here he hopes to make an all-Ameri- 
can and not too expensive opera. 


America jis beginning to sing, 
whether in the great outdoor con- 
certs at Salt Lake City, the choruses 
that open the day in many a de- 
partment store, the contests between 
musical teams of towns or colleges, 
or the music memory contests in the 
schools. 


So it goes down the arts. America 
is standing on its own feet and feel- 
ing its genius in architecture. When 
it can make a skyscraper beautiful, 
when it builds little homes, cheap 
little homes that are lovely and sug- 
gestive of lovely life, we have mani- 
festations of the releasing of a na- 
tional spirit. 


Yes, whenever a person or a na- 
tion feels a high emotion, the result 
is art. But heat that emotion to a 
white flame and we get religion. 
Some seething—only dimly under- 
stood—thing is going on in America 
that, in an age that is accused of 
materialism, makes the booksellers 
tell us there is a huge demand for 
books about religion. The spirit 
shows in such work as the pilgrim- 
age play of California, which has 
grown as sincerely from the soil as 
the Passion Play of Oberammergau, 
and which grips the onlookers and 
sends them homeward sobbing. 


The acid test of whether Americ 
is finding her soul lies right close at 
the side of us in our own communi- 
ties. In every town and in every home 
we are being weighed in the scale 
every day. Some of us are killing 
the soul of America and some are 
kindling it. But unless America 
finds her soul, she cannot endure. 
Only so much of her brains and her 
power as America builds into her 
spiritual life is permanent. 
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Has the Ku Klux Klan the Right to 
Celebrate Christmas? 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (December '24) 
Glenn Frank, Editor of The Century 


HATEVER else Christianity 

may be, it is, in its basic philoso- 

phy, non-racial. One of the dis- 
tinctive contributions Jesus made to 
the spiritual future of mankind lay 
in the fact that, in the higher realms 
of the spirit, He wiped out the fron- 
tiers that divide races. 

And in order to do this He had 
to pay the price of becoming a ren- 
egade to the orthodox patriotism of 
his countrymen. He said that He 
had never found among Jews such 
faith as He found in a certain Roman 
captain. He ventured the prophecy 
that heathen would come from the 
ends of the earth and sit down with 
the Hebrew patriarchs, while their 
own sons would find themselves in 
the discard. He did the impolitic 
thing of setting up a Samaritan as 
a model of human decency and chiv- 
alry which He did not find in He- 
brew priest and Levite. All this was 
rather bitter medicine. It was very 
much as if a California senator 
should tell his constituency of the 
superior virtues of the Japanese. 

Jesus internationalized what had 
been until then a racial religion. ... 
And in the Ku Klux Klan we are 
witnessing the incredible attempt to 
unite the non-racial religion of Chris- 
tianity with the ultra-racial religion 
of Nordicism. And although my own 
ancestry has been, for as many gen- 
erations as I am able to trace it, 
white, Protestant, and Nordic, I can- 
not quite concur in the present at- 
tempt to convert Jesus into a mere 
press agent for the Pilgrim fathers. 

We are approaching the annual 
festival of Christmas. The spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of race have 
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nothing in common. 
eternal variance. 
racialism cannot be brought into a 
legitimate union. The Ku Klux Klan 
has no right to celebrate Christmas 
as long as it holds its dogma of 
racialism. 

But we must beware of assuming 
that by making these statements we 
have solved the race problem. There 
is a race problem. And _ theology 
cannot theorize it out of existence. 
Furthermore, the different races 
must somehow learn to live together 
in a common harmony or they will 
die together in the common horror 
of war. 

In the current discussion of the 
race problem it is too often assumed 
that we must choose between two 
points of view: first, that of the ex- 
treme racialist who would grade the 
peoples of the world in a change- 
less hierarchy, ranging from the sub- 
races at the bottom to the super- 
races at the top, with the races at 
the top forever sticking out their 
tongues at the races at the bottom; 
and, second, the point of view of the 
extreme sentimentalist who, in the 
name of a theoretical brotherhood, 
would have us adopt a policy of un- 
restricted immigration, encourage 
intermarriage of the races, and so 
on. But are we restricted to these 
two points of view, both of which, 
it seems to me, are intellectually 
sterile and socially sinister? I think 
not. 

There are, as I see it, two major 
questions involved in the race prob- 
lem. First, there is a question of 
scientific fact. What are the facts 
about the races? Have our research- 
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es been extensive enough to enable 
us to say with scientific accuracy 
whether some races are inherently 
and eternally superior? 

Second, there is a question of 
social procedure. In what temper 
and by what technic are we to relate 
the facts about race character and 
race mixture to national policies and 
world politics? Is it possible to 
evolve a technic that will diminish 
rather than increase race tension? 

I suggest that if we want to know 
the facts about race character and 
race mixture, we must go to the 
laboratory, not to the cathedral. It 
is only on the second of these ques- 
tions——the question of racial pro- 
cedure—that Christianity has some- 
thing to say. 

We shall get into endless trouble 
unless we keep this distinction clear- 
ly in mind. We must not try to 
read a biological meaning into the 
few remarks about races that we find 
in the New Testament. When Paul 
said to the men of Athens, “God... 
hath made of one blood all nations 
of men,’’ he was not, I am sure, 
dealing with the facts of biology, but 
with the politics of the spirit. He 
was saying only, in effect, that in the 
larger social and spiritual processes 
of the universe, neither race nor 
caste was a primary consideration. 

Paul’s assertion, as I see it, was 
no more intended as a scientific pro- 
nouncement on biology and anthro- 
pology than was the assertion about 
equality in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Declaration was 
signed by men who were slave-own- 
ers, and all that they actually meant 
to assert was “‘that they themselves 
were as good as King George, and 
had as much right to govern them- 
selves as their kinsmen in England.” 

The contribution Christianity has 
to make toward the solution of the 
race problem lies in the point of view 
it enables us to bring to the facts 
that biological and anthropological 
research uncover regarding race 
character and race mixture. Christi- 
anity offers to us a very definite 
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world-view. And this world-view 
will, I suggest, help us to use the 
facts of race in a way that will, as 
far as may be humanly possible, en- 
able us to realize race harmony in- 
stead of race conflict. I mention 
only two aspects of the Christian 
world-view: its contention that moral 
values are supreme in private lives 
and in public affairs, and its rev- 
erence for personality, for the indl- 
vidual human being. 

Before making a specific sugges- 
tion regarding an approach to the 
race problem which seems to me to 
grow out of the Christian point of 
view, I want to set down an obser- 
vation respecting the present state 
of our knowledge regarding the facts 
of race character and race mixture. 
After careful study, I have been 
forced to the conclusion that, to date, 
research in the matter of race has 
been neither extensive enough nor 
critical enough to justify cock-sure 
dogmatism regarding either’ the 
equality or the inequality of human 
races. We simply do not know 
enough yet to speak with scientific 
certainty. ... 

Now, does Christianity, with its 
contention that moral values are su- 
preme in private lives and public 
affairs and with its reverence for 
personality, contribute to the sort of 
informed spirit that can use the facts 
about race character and race mix- 
ture more wisely than the extreme 
racialists are using them. I think 
so. And this is the sort of approach 
to the race problem that I think 
the Christian point of view suggests. 

The modern world is so interde- 
pendent that no nation or no race 
can isolate itself and live in a de- 
fensive attitude toward the rest of 
the world. No great people can live 
in stockade surrounded by enemies. 
And yet this is the inevitable end 
toward which the theories of the 
extreme racialists lead. This is, I 
submit, a complete misreading of 
the challenge of modern civilization. 

The fevered flaunting of the dogma 

(Continued on Page 556) 
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Scientific Notes 


Excerpts from The Scientific American (Dec. '24) 


What Ages Can Animals Attain? 


The leech lives up to 27 years; 
the river crawfish 20 years; spiders 
mostly 1 to 2 years. Beetles have 
been kept prisoners 5 years. The 
queen bee often lives to be 5 years 
old, while the working bees usually 
live for only 6 weeks. Ants were 
observed in captivity up to 15 years. 
The toad is said to attain 40 years. 
A turtle was kept in captivity 150 
years; the specimen in question may 
have been twice that old. The 
household cock lives 15 to 20 years, 
the goose and the eider-duck 100 
years; the swan 102 years; the fish- 
heron 60 years; the stork 70; the 
falcon 162; the golden eagle 104; 
the vulture 118; the blackbird 18; 
the canary as much as 24; the par- 
rot above 100 years. Of the mam- 
mals the ass sometimes attains 106 
years; the horse 40 to 60; the sheep 
20; the dog 28; the elephant and 
the whale 200 years. 


Painting One Ford Every Six Seconds 


By means of a new painting and 
conveying unit recently installed in 
the Ford factories, automobile frames 
are cleaned, painted, dried and de- 
livered in a continuous stream to a 
car door for loading, at the rate of 
one every six seconds. This instal- 
lation has resulted in a 50 per cent 
saving in labor. By its use all 
handling by hand is eliminated from 
the time the frame is inspected after 
riveting until the painted frames are 
loaded on freight cars. Before it is 
painted, the frame passes through a 
strong caustic solution for cleaning, 
and then through clean _ boiling 
water. Both liquids are in turn 
sprayed over the frame at pressures 
of 35 pounds a square inch. Then 
the frames go to a drying section kept 
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at 140 degrees Fahrenheit. Spray- 
ing with paint is done by 15 sprays, 
the surplus paint finding its way 
back to the pump. Next the frame, 
still on the mechanical conveyors, 
passes through the drying oven, a 
distance of 500 feet. Automatically, 
it then passes to the loading plat- 
form and is loaded by hand into box 
ears. One hour and fifteen minutes 
after the frame is placed on the 
first conveyor, it has been cleaned, 
painted and dried. 


What is “Grade A” Milk? 


Milk is graded according to bac- 
teriological content; not, as many 
people think, according to the 
amount of cream it contains. In 
other words, Grade A milk is not 
necessarily richer in cream than the 
B or C grades, contrary to general 
opinion. It is the number of bac- 
teria found in milk which deter- 
mines how it is graded. Grade A 
milk contains no more than 30,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter after 
pasteurization. In Grade B milk 
there are no more than 100,000 bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter. In Grade 
C milk there are no more than 
300,000 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter. 


Never Break Children of 
Left-Handedness 


Children who are broken of left- 
handedness by parents or teachers 
will run a serious risk of becoming 
stammerers or stutterers. So con- 
cludes a British surgeon after a study 
of over one thousand cases of these 
habits. The best way to cure cases 
of stuttering where it is known that 
left-handedness has been broken up 
in childhood is to retrain the suf- 
ferer in the use of the left hand. 
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This method has proved successful 


in a large number of cases. There 
is a logical but hidden relation be- 
tween the sources of the two mani- 
festations, left-handedness and stut- 
tering. Speech depends upon the 
integrity of the right side of the 
brain in left-handed people. Simi- 


larly, speech depends upon the left 
side of the brain in right-handed 
people. The change from left-hand- 
edness to right-handedness in some 
unknown manner involves the area 
of the grey matter of the brain 
which controls speech. 


Has the Ku Klux Klan the Right to Celebrate 
Christmas ? 


(Continued from Pape 554) 


of race inferiority and race superi- 
ority can have no other end than a 
world staggering from one _ blood- 
letting to another until civilization 
itself goes down in a red sunset. 

Here, as I see it, is the interna- 
tional mission of modern biology. 
There are superior and inferior men 
in all races. Civilization will ad- 
vance at the rate we are able, 
throughout the world and in all 
races, to breed away from the in- 
ferior and toward the superior. The 
problem of modern statesmanship 
and of modern science is not to clas- 
sify the races into defensive groups. 
The problem of modern science is 
this: to bring together the superior 
men of all races in a vast interna- 
tional conspiracy to breed all races 
to a higher level. 

Modern science has put into our 
hands enough knowledge to enable 
us to breed whole races to higher 
and higher levels. Why not, then, 
instead of pitting the theoretical 
superiority of one race against the 
theoretical .inferiority of another 
race, pit the actual superiority that 
is in every race against the actual 
inferiority that is within its own 
ranks. The goal of the racialist is 
a superior race. The goal of the 
biologist should be a superior hu- 
manity. 
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If civilization is to endure, I sug- 
gest that the superior American of 
Nordic stock, instead of making 
common cause with the fools and 
weaklings and dunderheads of his 
own race against, say, the Japanese, 
would do better to make common 
cause with the superior Japanese 
against the fools and weaklings and 
dunderheads in both races. 

I do not know an intelligent ra- 
cialist of even the Nordic persuasion 
who does not respect and cannot 
work happily with a superior indi- 
vidual member of one of the so- 
called inferior races. And, I sug- 
gest, that if such a biologic con- 
spiracy of the superiors among, say, 
the American and Japanese peoples 
should succeed, a time might come 
when the average Japanese would 
not threaten the average American 
with a willingness to submit to a 
low standard of living with which 
the American cannot compete. 

I propose, therefore, that, as an 
antidote to the racial perversion of 
anthropology which is today setting 
the stage for another world war, we 
call a congress of the elite of all 
nations which shall, by the realistic 
use of the knowledge of modern bi- 
ology, inaugurate an international 
program of race improvement. 
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A Fool’s Paradise of Prudery 


Condensed from Physical Culture (December ’24) 
The First of a Series of Articles by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


SUAVE young man _e stepped 

from a biue roadster, entered 

the door of one of Denver’s 
most important schools, and asked 
for the principal, whose name, let 
us say, was Miss Jackson. “I am 
the brother of Helen Jones,” he be- 
gan. ‘‘Mother is very ill; and I have 
come to drive Helen home, if you 
will excuse her.’’ 


To Miss Jackson’s’ experienced 
eyes, Helen and her brother were fit 
fruit to have come from such a 
strictly correct home as she knew 
the Jones home to be. Helen en- 
tered. ‘‘Helen,’? said Miss Jackson, 
“your brother tells me your mother 
is ill. Before you go, I'll telephone 
to find out how she is. I do hope it 
isn’t serious. Why only last week I 
saw her, and she looked unusually 
well.’”’ 


As her hand went out to the tele- 
phone the girl flashed one look of 
stony amazement at the youth, who 
was nervously fingering his cap. ‘“‘I 
don’t know this boy,’’ she blurted. 
“And you needn’t telephone, because 
mother isn’t sick at all.’’ 

Miss Jackson, convinced that the 
boy was a representative of the white 
slave industry, brought the case to 
the Juvenile Court. - I learned 
that the boy was just a boy, and that 
he hadn’t meant to be particularly 
wicked. . As for Helen’s story, 
that explained the whole thing. Helen 
had always encountered severe dis- 
ciple at home, and her parents want- 
ed that she should be ignorant and 
innocent. But in high school Helen 
naturally met boys. To one of these 
she frankly intimated that she found 
the even tenor of her life oppressive. 
She wanted “experience.” She 
thought an auto ride might set her 
up. 
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“T’ll fix it up for you,” said the 
boy. ‘I know a nice chap named 
Harold Simpson. He has a car, and 
he makes love like a demon. I'll 
speak to him.” 

“Have him call at Miss Jackson’s 
office at two tomorrow,” said Helen. 
“He must say he’s my brother, that 
Mother is ill, and that he has come 
to take me home.”’ 

Later, when I talked with Miss 
Jackson, I ventured, “Don’t you 
think that watching your students is 
a less effective way of controlling 
them than to lay all the cards on 
the table, and tell them the truth, 
and get their confidence?” 


“It sounds beautiful,’ she said 
scornfully. “But it would never 
work. To bring up such subjects is 
merely to insure that they will think 
about them. I don’t want to direct 
their attention to sex.’’ 


The amazing thing, not only about 
her, but about an unfortunately large 
pertion of the teaching profession, 
was this belief that young persons 
can be controlled that way; and that 
the thing was actually working, 
when she could not have made it 
work if she had had a hundred eyes 
and five hundred ears, and a corps of 
trained spies with periscopes and mi- 
crophones in every nookof her school. 
To me such stupidity is astounding, 
especially when you link it, as Miss 
Jackson did, with the notion that 
adolescent boys and girls, subject to 
such inevitable tuitions of modern 
life as the motion picture, maga- 
zines, books, newspapers, and the 
like, can be prevented, by means of 
a conspiracy of silence, from think- 
ing and talking and _ speculating 
about sex. 

I rescued Helen Jones from the 
clutches both of her parents and her 
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teachers. Helen and I had many a 
long talk; and Helen is now thor- 
oughly able to manage her relations 
with boys, and is under no delusions 
about many things which were for- 
merly a complete muddle in her 
puzzled mind. 


But consider the absurdity of the 
situation. Consider the disaster that 
nearly overtook this child because 
her parents had conventional minds 
and because they and her teachers 
all believed that the way to make 
people be good is to keep them ig- 
norant. The simple fact was that 
they refused her the intellectual en- 
lightenment she craved and had a 
right to crave. And when she want- 
ed to talk to someone on whose ex- 
perience and wisdom she could rely, 
she came to me. 

Helen’s case is one of many hun- 
dred like it that I have dealt with 
since the founding of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver 25 years ago. It 
is one of the many proofs I have 
seen that young people are seeking, 
not evil things but good things in 
life. It proves that young people 
demand that they be put in posses- 
sion of the facts, and that they be 
permitted to come to their own con- 
clusions about those facts. Helen 
Jones reasoned from the facts just 
as soon as I gave them to her. Why 
were those facts hidden by her own 
parents, who loved her and who 
would have made any sacrifice to 
have served her best interests? 

The thought that sometimes makes 
me despair is that girls come to me 
in difficulties precisely similar to the 
difficulties their own mothers ap- 
proached me with 15 and 20 years 
ago. The mothers succumb, even 
against their judgment, to the social 
pressure, the overwhelming sugges- 
tion from society that ignorance is 
the best and easiest way to protect 
youth-from an early arousal of its 
most powerful instincts. 

Not long ago one of the adminis- 
trators of our Denver schools said in 
a newspaper interview that he did 
not believe that one per cent of high 








school students go wrong, and that 
my estimates are gross exaggerations. 
But when boys and girls of high 
school age get to telling me things, 
they don’t stop with themselves. 
They tell me about other students 
who need my help; and I can follow 
the thread from case to case at any 
time as far as I may have time, and 
still it travels on and on. I main- 
tain that from any ordinary case, 
selected at random, I can uncover a 
thousand; and that the rate of in- 
crease in the revelations will be at 
an almost geometrical ratio. 


The reason the case of Helen was 
exceptional was that Helen, by a 
trick of circumstance, got found out. 
It is the getting found out that is 
exceptional. It is a mystery to me 
how more than one in fifty ever gets 
found out. . I am in constant 
touch, confidential touch, with scores 
of these boys and girls; and when 
I piece together this patchwork of 
information, I get a picture of the 
whole which I believe is a true pic- 
ture. And I have yet to see the 
parent or teacher that had come 
within a thousand miles of possess- 
ing the same information or of hav- 
ing any way of getting it. 

I recall a Denver minister who 
some years ago publicly denounced 
my “libels on American youth.” As 
he spoke those words, he no doubt 
had in mind the vision of his own 
beautiful daughter. Well, at the 
time those words were uttered, that 
young girl was under my care, and 
I was having her treated for an in- 
fection by a physician in whose di- 
rection I could rely. Her father 
didn’t know it; and he doesn’t know 
it to this day. 

That girl had been carefully 
guarded. She did not dance, she 
had never seen a motion picture 
show; she didn’t play cards. She 
was a perfect example of the futility 
of trying to bring up young people 
of today by methods that have been 
ineffective through all the ages, and 
which today under modern condi- 
tions are more absurd than ever. 
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He Brings Them Back to Health 


Condensed from The American Magazine (Dec. '24) by M. K. Wisehart 


An interview with William Muldoon (see note on page 575) 


ILLIAM MULDOON is 79 years 

old. Yet, except for his white 

hair, he is a marvelously young 
man. He has the spring of youth, 
the grace of long-accustomed self- 
control, which are as much a quality 
of mind and of character as of phy- 
sique. 

Muldoon is not merely the world’s 
most famous trainer of men. He 
himself is undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable persons that ever 
lived. He has rehabilitated 
thousands—rich and poor, industrial 
leaders and financiers, statesmen, 
generals, playwrights, college profes- 
sors, athletes—more than 18,000 in 
all! Included in the list are such 
names as Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu 
Root, Chauncey M. Depew—to say 
nothing of a squad of American gen- 
erals—Lawson, Bell, Chaffee and 
others. 


What has Muldoon learned which 
the average man can apply in his 
own life? I can tell you. 





The recipe may be put in one 
word—sel/-control. We knew pretty 
definitely what we ought to do. 
Doctors have laid down the law to 
us. We have read, time and time 
again, the fundamental rules of diet, 
exercise, work, recreation—all the 
principles of right living. The 
trouble is, we don’t follow them. 
Health is ours, to have and to keep, 
if we will have the mental and moral 
backbone to stand up and take it. 


“T can honestly assert,’ he said 
to me, ‘‘that my mind is the master 
and my body is its slave. I simply 
do not do anything I think I ought 
not to do—whether it is a matter of 
taking more than one cup of coffee 
in the morning, or of staying up late 
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at night when I am tired, and know 
I ought to go to bed. 

“T have found that a man’s bad 
physical condition usually comes be- 
cause of a bad mental condition. My 
first effort is to reach his mind. For 
the time being I supply the element 
of control which he himself lacks. I 
simply take the reins and guide him 
until he can guide himself. 

“The part that exercise plays in 
the daily routine must not be over- 
emphasized. It is important and 
necessary; but the real problem ig 
always one of mind-building. The 
rapidity with which a man improves 
when he has the right living condi- 
tions and the right habits is aston- 
ishing. 

“If a man is going to accomplish 
anything, if he is going to have @ 
character that is worth the name, he 
must practice self-dicipline. 

“Remember this! Any man can 
save himself from most of the ills 
and unhappiness of life if he will 
live according to the right principles 
and will guard himself against the 
habits that weaken his will. 

“What most people fail to realize 
is that nerve energy is the motive 
power of the body. The bad habits 
most of us acquire are a tax on this 
supply of nerve energy. If you don’t 
arrange your work, diet, sleep, and 
recreation so that you are regularly 
renewing your supply of nerve en- 
ergy in every period of 24 hours, 
you are bound to suffer serious con- 
sequences. 

“Without a good supply of nerv- 
ous energy none of the organs can 
function properly. The heart ac- 
tion and the circulation are dis- 
turbed. The stomach and the entire 
gastro-intestinal tract lose tone. 
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“When your way of living keeps 
you somewhere near the line of nerv- 
ous exi:austion, your judgment be- 
comes impaired. You make mis- 
takes, and so begin to lose confi- 
dence in yourself. You are fretful 
and easily irritated. You become dis- 
orderly, careless about your ‘per- 
sonal appearance. Of course, these 
symptoms come on gradually, as one 
harmful habit leads to another. 

“One of the most destructive 
things a man can do is to follow the 
easy way in little things. He grows 
careless about his table manners, in- 
stead of making a decent ceremony 
of a meal, as a man should. Take 
a little thing like getting up in the 
morning. Perhaps this man ought 
to get up at seven o’clock. But he 
is regularly turning over for an- 
other nap, so that when he finally 
gets up, he must make up for his 
tardiness. 


“He hurries into his bath. But 
instead of the water being cold or 
lukewarm, it is almost hot. He 
dawdles over his bath, instead of 
making it a smart exercise with a 
brisk rubbing atterward. Then he 
puts on his clothes, which doubtless 
were left in disorder the night be- 
fore. In his haste, he slights the 
small but important details of his 
dress. A day begun thus, on the 
plane of self-indulgence, will con- 
tinue on that plane. Weakness in 
little things is a moral gangrene, 
which slowly destroys the will. 

“The man who lacks a true con- 
ception of self-mastery doesn’t even 
walk, stand, and sit properly. You 
see him slouching in a chair with 
his legs crossed. Has he ever 
stopped to think that all the main 
blood vessels that supply the ex- 
tremities run down the back of the 
legs? He doesn’t know that when 
he crosses his legs he shuts off the 
arteries in just about the same way 
as if he took the garden hose and 
put a kink in jt! This position puts 
an unnecessary strain on the heart, 
by increasing the amount of nerve 
energy required to send the blood 
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through the body. 

“He knows that the digestion of 
a hearty meal requires a tremendous 
amount of nervous energy. Yet he 
takes the attitude that a heavy meal 
won’t hurt him, just this once. 


“Perhaps the time comes when 
this man and his friends think he 
is breaking down from over work. 
But I’ve never yet known a man to 
break down from overwork alone! 
The work would have been only a 
stimulus to him had all the other 
conditions of his daily living been 
wholesome and normal. 


“Let me emphasize this point! 
The mind, or the body, that is forced 
beyond itself by artificial stimulants, 
inevitably suffers injury. In my 
opinion, the habit which most com- 
monly brings a man to the verge 
of disaster is overeating. The next 
most common cause is the use of nar- 
cotics—smoking and drinking. 

“So far as smoking is concerned, 
it is excess that does the harm. One 
cigar, or a pipe, after a meal is 
not what I refer to here. However, 
the man who never indulges in nar- 
cotics will stand up under a test 
that tries him mentally and physi- 
cally where the other man will fail. 

“When a man is mentally tired 
by honest work, he ought to seek re- 
laxation in solitude. Don’t do any- 
thing! Just relax. 

“IT believe that the greatest hap- 
piness on earth is to have health, 
self-approval, that sense of triumph 
which comes from being your own 
master, able to do the things, big 
and little, which you know you ought 
to do and can do. But this joy of 
living will come only to the man 
who has. learned _ self-discipline. 
Most of us know what we ought to 
do, and what we ought not to do. 
In nine cases out of ten, physical 
breakdowns are not due to ignor- 
ance. They are due to lack of self- 
control! Watch yourself for one 
single day. See how often you trans- 
gress what you know to be the prin- 
ciples of health. There lies the se- 
cret of physical well-being.” 
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Thomas A. Edison Looks at 
the World 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (Dec. 6, '24) 
Edward Marshall 


HOMAS A. EDISON never stops 
thinking on the subjects which 
concern the world. We were dis- 
cussing aviation, recently, at his 
laboratory in Orange. ‘‘Yes,’’ said 
Mr. Edison, ‘‘man now very definite- 
ly has accomplished flight. Aviation 
has passed the chance of failure. Of 
course improvements will come in 
due course of events. Of these the 
one that interests me most is the 
helicopter, that device which when 
perfected will enable men to rise 
straight upward from the ground 
and, after having reached a stated 
altitude, to hover there without 
moving back or forth or up or down. 
When we have solved the 
problem of the helicopter the art of 
flying virtually will be perfected. 
This will come. Things always 
come, 


“Everything that is worth while is 
hard to get. When we wanted first- 
class cotton we found many difficul- 
ties in the path. But presently we 
got it. Reasonably perfect linen 
presented problems quite as hard to 
solve, but finally they were worked 
out. The fact that in the art of 
flying the helicopter, seemingly so 
simple, should be so difficult to per- 
fect is a definite indication of its 
essential value and importance. If 
I am working on a problem the so- 
lution of which seems to come with 
ease I know instinctively that when 
I get it it will be of no particular 
value. 


“It seems to be the same with 
everything. The diamonds which 
have been discovered in fields easily 
accessible are of very little value 
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save to be crushed and used for 
grinding purposes. 

“When the need for some new 
thing becomes insistent men always 
find it. At present we need new 
means of transportation. When well 
managed our railroads are working 
at astonishing capacity and our roads 
are overcrowded by our motor cars 
until that, alone, becomes a serious 


problem. The time approaches for 
air transport. Therefore we shall 
have it. Flight will revolutionize 


our civilization. 


“T am not at all afraid of any 
serious shortage of fuel for internal 
combustion engines such as are used 
in automobiles. We shall find sub- 
stitutes for gasoline when they are 
needed, substitutes which will be 
quite as good a fuel and perhaps bet- 
ter. Successful efforts in this line 
need only the incentive of necessity. 

“But, anyway, the oil shortage is 
exaggerated. Such exaggeration 
helps keep up the price. We haven’t 
searched the earth for oil. There 
are known fields which are not 
worked, and the wells which we have 
sunk have not been deep enough to 
reach the vast stores which we have 
good reason to believe lie waiting for 
us in the lower levels. Presently 
we shall drill a mile and a half or 
more and find immense new reser- 
voirs. Why we are not doing that 
already is difficult to understand. In 
some places we have redrilled with 
great success in fields which appar- 
ently had been exhausted. 

“Alarmist tales of coming short- 
ages are common to humanity. We 
hear continual talk in these days 
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about the approaching time when 
this world won't be able to raise 
food enough to keep life in the bodies 
of its increasing population. Such 
a time will rever come. Here in 
the United States we could furnish 
food for not less than four hundred 
million people while following our 
present methods of production. All 
through the East immense areas of 
land are wasted because it is easier 
and cheaper to raise food in the 
West. When we get more population 
we shall merely get more and better 
cultivation. 


“The trouble with farming is 
that, roughly speaking, half the 
population is made up of farmers 
and the other half consists of manu- 
facturers and middlemen. The 
knowledge of finance is all with the 
second half. The farmer hasn’t any. 
He is so busy raising crops that he 
doesn’t know just how to work out 
problems of profit and loss or of 
economics generally. 

“The European situation is getting 
better, but it won’t clear up till 
something with real force behind it 
gets seriously into operation. Arbi- 
tration is all right among perfect 
gentlemen in a state of calm when 
nothing very great is really at stake. 
But how would you like to arbitrate 
the ownership of your pocketbook 
with a New York gunman? 

“We believe ourselves to be high- 
ly civilized, but if we took the police 
out of New York City half the popu- 
lation would be panic-stricken with- 
in two days. If I were asked to 
make a definition of civilization I 
might say something of this sort: 
Civilization is a lot of people in one 
place—plus a policeman. 

“World peace, I think, is possi- 
ble. But I don’t think the world 
at present is working toward it in- 
telligently. It is my belief that two 
great nations are peculiarly well 
qualified to act the parts of the po- 
liceman necessary to complete our 
international civilization and that 
these two nations are the United 
States and England, meaning by 
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England, Great Britain and the Do- 
minions. Between us we would be 
in a position to say, ‘Here, stop 
that!’ when some member of the 
League of Nations happened to get 
naughty. 


“No situation now exists which 
cannot be all straightened out, but 
it is necessary that police should be 
behind the Court. That’s the extent, 
and, I personally think, the full ex- 
tent, to which we should cooperate 
with. Europe by going into the great 
plan devised after the war. Per- 
haps some other nations should join 
the Americans and British in this 
effort. Great Britain possibly should 
have 150,000 men to our 100,000; 
Germany perhaps should have 150,- 
000, and France as many. The other 
nations might be _ proportionately 
represented. 


“It would mean an immense less- 
ening of military establishments. 
Three million men behind the Court, 
well equipped and ready to cooper- 
ate, would stop any Kaiser business 
by their mere existence. There 
would be no scraps of paper about 
international agreements if all the 
units of such a force stood ready 
to work together. 


“T don’t think there would be any 
real objection among our own people 
to entrance into such a plan as I sug- 
gest, if our duties as participants 
were perfectly defined and the plan 
was absolutely fair. If we had 
100,000 regulars, with aviation and 
the navy in proportion, we would 
be all right. South America could 
and would be with us. There would 
be no limit to the power of compul- 
sion which could be exercised by a 
combination force such as I suggest. 

“In such a plan we would know 
perfectly what we were doing, while 
to obligate ourselves to an unknown 
program would be dangerous. <A 
Court seems necessary, and if we 
have a Court we certainly must have 
police. That has been the experi- 
ence of human history from the 
start.” 
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“My Lord, the Elephant”—xeunc 


Excerpts from The Mentor 


William T. Hornaday, Director N. Y. Zoological Park 


HE time was, more than 30,000 

years ago, that magnificent ele- 

phants from 12 to 13 feet high, 
wandered over western Alaska. I 
can prove this by a fine mammoth 
tusk of fossil ivory that was present- 
ed to me by Alaska’s delegate to Con- 
gress, Dan A. Sutherland, and by 
some huge molar teeth from Charlie 
Barrow of Point Barrow. From 
Alaska the great mammoth marched 
down the west coast of North Ameri- 
ca, and then eastward as far as New 
York, where it sank down in vari- 
ous bogs and safely buried skeletons 
of itself for the benefit of the natural 
history museums of 1924. The ‘‘Co- 
hoes Mastodon’? is in Albany, the 
“Warren” skeleton is in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York. 


The living wild elephants of today 
have been divided by nature into two 
groups, Indian and African. 

The slaughter of African elephants 
for their ivory is not by any means 
a dead industry. It is a going enter- 
prise today. In the year 1922 the 
government of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
advertised in the newspaper pub- 
lished at Khartoum, the capitai, 
ivory-hunting licenses for sale in 
assorted sizes from ten-head permits 
to one hundred! This is being done 
to reduce the elephant risks and dam- 
ages to pioneer settlers and farmers 
When a herd of hungry elephants 
proceeds to raid a native village and 
eat up the whole year’s crop of food, 
it is a mighty serious thing for the 
natives. 

At present the excellently managed 
protected elephants of India—in My- 
sore, the Wynaad Forest, Cochin and 
the Animallai Hills, Ceylon, Burma, 
and Siam—seem to be in a good state 
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of preservation. They are regarded 
as valuable state assets, and are 
treated accordingly. The day of the 
work elephant, in the timber forest 
and on the jungle road, has by no 
means passed. The annual elephant 
fair and auction that regularly is 
held a short distance north of Cal- 
cutta still attracts about 2,000 sai- 
able elephants each year, and makes 
an important event in Indian ele- 
phant history. 


The training and working of ele- 
phants is one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the lore of wild-animal 
intelligence and training. I hasten 
to assure the reader that the officers 
of the Congo Territory for the past 
20 years, have conclusively proved 
that the African elephant can be suc- 
cessfully caught and trained to ser- 
vice, along lines substantially paral- 
lel with those pursued with the In- 
dian species. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the African blacks have not the 
slightest foundation of tame-elephant 
tradition and inherited knowledge on 
which to build, and the Belgian offi- 
cers found the Upper Congo negro 
as difficult to tame and train as the 
wild elephants of the jungle. 

In India, the elephant-loving na- 
tives have for countless generations 
been catching wild elephants by 
wholesale trapping operations, 
breaking them, training them, and 
working them as regularly as horses 
and oxen. Elephant breeding is not 
pursued, for the very good reason 
that the process of rearing elephants 
from birth to adolescence is too slow 
and too expensive. It is a hundred 
times more expeditious and economi- 
cal to build a capture pen, catch a 
whole herd of adult elephants in 
a few days, and in six weeks or so 
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train them and put them to work 


earning an honest living. The 
shameless manner in which members 
of the Elephant Alumnae Association 
cajole and bamboozle the newly 
caught wild elephants in the cap- 
ture pen, while the noosers get their 
ropes around the feet of the wild 
ones without being killed is rather 
shocking to the high judicial mind. 
Without the use of tame elephants 
as decoys the capture and breaking 
of the wild ones would indeed bo a 
tough job. 

It is at this point that the most 
marvelous feature of the elephant 
mind comes to view: Without any 
exceptions, every wild Indian ele- 
phant quickly learns that mind is 
superior to brute force, that it is 
wisest to accept the inevitable, and 
to become a cheerful and depend- 
able civilized worker. This is not 
equally true of any other adult wild 
animal with which we are acquaint- 
ed. Of chimpanzees, baboons, mon- 
keys, lions, tigers, leopards, and 
bears, the individuals captured when 
fully adult are practically impossible 
for training. Of those species it is 
only the most intelligent individuals, 
reared from childhood in captivity, 
who respond to training, and are 
worth the effort to train them. In 
all those species, and also including 
horses and dogs, stupid individuals 
are common, and all such have to 
be discarded. Now, is it not remark- 
able that every elephant can become 
a trained performer? 

The number of things that an In- 
dian elephant can be taught to do, 
and do correctly, is limited only by 
the mental capacity and industry of 
his trainer. Some of the elephant 
“acts” this day on the American 
vaudeville stage are simply marvel- 
ous. And the end is not yet. 


The most fascinating wild-animal 
sight of all India is a group of ele- 
phants at work on a busy day. Once 
upon a time (the time of my life!) 
it was my good luck to see, week 
after week, a lot of work elephants 
performing their daily tasks. Each 
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morning the whole detachment 
(about 30 head) fell into line in 
front of the cook’s hut to receive, 
each one, a huge ball of boiled rice 
and a small lump of brown sugar. 
Then they were marched down to 
the little mountain stream and per- 
mitted to drink. After that, they 
broke up into detachments, and each 
one briskly marched away into the 
jungle to where teak logs had been 
cut, hewn, and made ready for drag- 
ging. <A big rope of soft bark was 
tied into the ‘drag hole” cut at 
one end of the log, the elephant took 
the frayed-out other end between 
his molar teeth—crosswise, to bring 
all eight molars into action—and 
thus gripping the rope, he heaved 
his great bulk forward, and the log 
had to follow or smash. 


In the East Indies the work ele- 
phant and his keeper are just part- 
ners in the day’s work. The wise 
animal kneels to receive his pad and 
his load; and he rarely kicks about 
the classification of the freight. It 
may be crates of live chickens, field 
artillery, and ammunition; food, 
liquors, live sahibs, or dead tigers: 
it is the same to him. He will even 
take on a howdah with a green 
sportsman in it, and go out to hunt 
tigers in grass seven feet high, at 
the imminent risk of being shot by 
his own bronco sportsman or some 
other one. 

If it is your elephant’s first tiger 
hunt, and the first tiger put up is 
only wounded, and starts to climb 
up your elephant’s trunk to reach 
both mahout and sportsman, your 
elephant may lose his nerve and bolt 
for the rear; in which case that sec- 
tion of the hunt may terminate 
against a stout overhanging branch 
of an unlucky tree. The seasoned 
elephant, however, who has good 
courage and has hunted tigers be- 
fore, is not stampeded by a furious 
tiger climbing up his head, and the 
hunter in the howdah then has a 
fair chance to shoot the tiger off 
its perch. 
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Are Gandhi and Ford on the 


Same Road? 


Condensed from Asia (Dec. '24) 


Drew Pearson 


AHATMA GANDHI dwells with- 
M in walls of mud and straw, 

with red-tiled roof and stone 
floor. The family sleep on straw 
mats spread upon the floor. So I 
found them when first I stumbled 
into their compound at ten one night. 
I was a stranger and from a strange 
land, but they took mein. Gandhi’s 
home forms the nucleus of an in- 
dustrial center. It is called the Ash- 
ram, which means a cooperative set- 
tlement, and is made up of national- 
ist students from every corner of 
India, who live in whitewashed cot- 
tages and toil at plow or loom. 


Surely, he is a striking contrast 
to Henry Ford! Yet these two men, 
differing so widely and 7,000 miles 
apart, have concluded, by separate 
processes of thought, that the great- 
est problem confronting their coun- 
tries—India and the United States— 
is the big city. And, while pursuing 
the problem, each in his own peculiar 
and individualistic way, they have 
arrived at the same solution. 


Mahatma Gandhi declares: ‘‘What 
the Indian peasant needs is not a 
revolution in agriculture, but a sup- 
plementary industry. India has al- 
most 750,000 villages scattered over 
its vast area. The great majority 
of the people face a hand-to-mouth 
existence. Because of the rainy sea- 
sons and the droughts between, mil- 
lions are living in enforced idleness 
at least four months of the year. The 
most natural solution is the spinning- 
wheel, which was an essential in 
every home a century ago, but was 
driven out by deliberate economic 
pressure. Its restoration solves 
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India’s economic problem at one 
stroke. Moreover, in weaning thou- 
sands of women away from factory 
life and the prostitution of the cities, 
the spinning-wheel is also a moral 
instrument.” 


Gandhi is a doer as well as @ 
theorizer. He has worked out his 
theories under a few open sheds at 
his Ashram. Under one of them @ 
half-dozen carpenters with a set of 
clumsy hand-tools are making spin- 
ning-wheels. The spinning-wheels 
are stacked up inside the shed and 
have overflowed to great piles out- 
side, from which they are sent to 
every corner of the land, until the 
spinning-wheel on a background of 
red, white and green has become the 
national emblem of _ India. But 
Gandhi has not stopped there. Across 
the road from the Ashram a white 
school building of rather imposing 
proportions houses a hundred stu- 
dents sent from the various prov- 
inces of India to learn the ancient 
arts of carding, spinning and weav- 
ing and then to return and spread 
their knowledge among the farmers. 

Gandhi’s logic seems sound. Raw 
cotton is India’s chief money crop. 
Why should it be packed in bales, 
to be shipped 4,500 miles to Eng- 
land, turned into cotton cloth, 
packed up and sent 4,500 miles back 
again. Let each peasant, Gandhi 
says, make cotton homespun on his 
own farm. Furthermore, let him do 
it during the slack season. 

Ford uses similar logic. He asks 
why men should be herded into 
street-cars to hang by straps for an 
hour twice a day to and from the 
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city, instead of staying in the coun- 
try and having the materials shipped 
to them. Furthermore, what objec- 
tion is there to employment cf the 
farmer during his slack season” 

When I questioned him regarding 
the success of his village industries, 
he said: ‘Go out and see for your- 
self.”” Accordingly, 1 went up the 
river Rouge, once harnessed by a 
half-dozen mud and timber dams 
with overhead water-wheels and old- 
fashioned mills, which ground the 
grist of the countryside. Today, re- 
harnessed by new concrete dams, sup- 
plying power to modern turbines :n 
clean white factories, the river Rouge 
is grinding out carbureter valves 
and generator cut-outs and magneto 
parts for Ford cars the world over. 
The first of these, located at Nankin, 
a metropolis of 14 houses, employed 
11 men in making 103,500 vibrator- 
cushion-spring-spacer-rivets per dey. 
The Rouge at this point gave only 
15 horsepower, but a few miles far- 
ther up, at Plymouth, a larger dam 
supplied 100 horse-power and em- 
ployed 33 men. Phoenix, with 150 
girls, and Northville, with 380 men, 
complete Ford’s village industries on 
the Rouge. At each, workers and 
foremen told the same story. 

“TIT wouldn’t go back to the city 
for twice my pay here,’’ one man 
said, ‘‘and my wife wouldn’t go back 
for three times as much. We've got 
a truck garden and a cow. Then, 
too, the children are outdoors all 
day long and only have to go round 
the corner to school.”’ 

“How have the farmers taken to 
Ford’s new idea?’’ I asked one fore- 
man. 

“Well, we’ve got lots of ’em work- 
ing here, paying off their taxes and 
mortgages. Most of the boys have 
about 25 to 50 acres. It’s pretty 
hard for .a man to manage a big 
tract after working eight hours at 
a machine. During low water, we've 
been working only four days a week, 
and most of the boys are tickled to 
death to get an extra day in the 
fields.”’ 


The foremen all agreed on an- 
other point, equally important: cost 
of production, since they had moved 
to the country, had been cut at Phoe- 
nix 18 per cent, at Plymouth 33 per 
cent, at Nankin and Northville 50 
per cent. Why? I put this question 
to Ford. 


“Labor turnover was cut down,” 
he explained. ‘In a big city, labor 
is performed by transients, usually 
single men. They come and go, and 
it costs a lot to break them in. Out 
in the country we can employ mar- 
ried men, who own their own homes 
and are with us the year round. They 
become skilled workmen. . . . In- 
stead of having the man come to 
the city, we take the work out to 
him. Certain heavy industries, of 
course, must be centralized, but 
small parts can be made just as 
easily 40 miles from the assembling- 
plant. 


“Industry is going to decentralize. 
When it does, the modern city is 
doomed. In a small community 
where a man can have his own gar- 
den and the strain of living is not so 
tense, there are less unrest and less 
violence, less poverty and_ less 
wealth. Besides, every man is better 
off for a period of work under the 
open sky. I sometimes think that 
the prejudice and narrowness of the 
present day are due to intense spe- 
cialization. We all need changes, 
and while we cannot afford to dawdle 
around summer resorts, we can es- 
cape routine and monotony by labor 
exchange during slack seasons.”’ 


All of this is essentially what 
Mahatma Gandhi has been preach- 
ing throughout the length and 
breadth of India. Gandhi, it is true, 
hates machinery. He would have the 
Indian farmer gain his economic 
emancipation through the ancient 
spinning-wheel rather than the ma- 
chine. But were Gandhi to visit the 
sleepy, 14-house village of Nankin, he 
might conclude that he and Henry 
Ford, for all their differences, were 
working along toward the same end. 
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Sport Versus Athletics 


Condensed from The Forum (Nov. ’24) 


Robert Kilburn Root 


HILE every autumn sets new 

records of congregated attend- 

ance, there is, I think, a stead- 
ily growing sense of something not 
altogether right and normal in the 
great edifice of organized college 
athletics of which the “‘big’’ football 
game is the crowning pinnacle. 

What is wrong? It is certainly no 
cause for regret that the vigorous 
youth of our universities like to play 
manly games. Heaven forbid the 
contrary! If, then, I have to speak 
with scant respect of organized 
athletics, the reader will please un- 
derstand from the start that I am 
no enemy of outdoor games. On 
the contrary, my chief quarrel with 
the existing state of organized ath- 
letics may be summed up in the fact 
that it is itself an enemy of healthy 
play. What purports to be, and 
should in fact be, play and a game 
has been bedevilled into a scientific 
profession. Commercialism has laid 
a coarse and heavy finger on it. 

If our college athletes are only 
technically amateurs, and essentially 
professionals, something is indeed 
wrong. 

Of professionalism in the technical 
sense of the term there is, in our 
more reputable colleges, little or 
none at all. ‘‘Amateur standing’’ 
is jealously guarded by many a 
taboo. If the college athlete wishes 
to use the summer vacation to earn 
money, he may sell groceries; but 
he must not sell golf balls or pase- 
ball bats. He may tutor a boy in 
Latin or Algebra—though the star 
athlete is not always fitted for this 
occupation—but on peril of his 
amateur soul he must not for hire 
teach a boy to play tennis. 

Amateurs they are according to 
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the letter of the code, these sturdy 
youths; but could there be anything 
less amateur in its real essence than 
present-day college football? Even 
the vast assemblage of spectators is 
professionalized. If you go to a big 
league baseball game, you know 
that the whole affair is frankly com- 
mercial; but you, the spectator, may 
still be an amateur. When you feel 
like yelling, your lungs may bellow 
forth as lustily as you will. But 
at a college football game your en- 
thusiasm is organized. You cheer 
when you are ordered to cheer. It 
is a kindly tyranny to be sure; for 
the cheer-leader is an engaging lad, 
lithe and graceful in his amazing 
contortions. 

The enthusiasm of the undergrad- 
uate spectators who fill the cheering 
sections has for many weeks before 
the game been artificially stimu- 
lated. The college daily has solemn- 
ly preached to them the duty of 
being present not only at the minor 
games, but at daily practice also, 
that by their presence they may 
“support” the team. If on a pleas- 
ant autumn afternoon they desert 
the hard seats of the stadium to 
play a round of golf or a set of 
tennis—mere selfish exercise and 
sport—it is with the guilty conscli- 
ousness of a duty left undone, 
Shortly before the ‘‘big’’ game they 
are assembled in a great mass meet- 
ing rally, where captain and coach- 
es—and even officers of the univer- 
sity—appeal to the emotion of “‘col- 
lege spirit” till every last vestige of 
any just sense of proportion is 
banished from their adolescent 
minds. 

If the enthusiasm of the spec- 
tators is professionalized out of all 
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spontaneity, what of the twice elev- 
en players? So far as it is feasible 
to make them so, they are highly 
trained automatons executing the 
will of their coaches. There are 
dramatic moments, when, with a 
fumbled ball loose on the field, an 
individual must use his own quick 
intelligence and initiative. But as 
for the broad strategy of the game, 
it has been laid out in advance by 
the coaches; and the tactics have 
all been studied out, not by the 
boys who play, but by the council of 
elder statesmen who sit on the side- 
lines. The intelligence and ingenu- 
ity of a highly paid professional 
coach at Princeton is pitted against 
the skill of another highly paid pro- 
fessional coach at Cambridge. And 
under this supreme dictator is a 
small army of lesser coaches; so that 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that there is a coach for every one 
of the eleven players. 

And the animated chess-men them- 
selves, what do they think about it? 
They have ‘‘made”’ the team, and in 
the sense of ambition realized, no 
doubt they are supremely happy. 
But I have talked to many “varsity” 
players, and have never found one 
to whom the football season, or at 
any rate the closing weeks of it, 
was not something to be stolidly en- 
dured. They hate the daily grind 
of practice; they lie awake o’ nights 
with nervous apprenhension of the 
fatal fumble that they may make 
on the Great Day, before the cloud 
of accusing witnesses. 

And we call it a game, and ama- 
teur sport! For the spectators it 
is a splendid spectacle and an ecstasy 
of surging emotion. And football 
as a game is a very fine game. But 
what you pay your three dollars to 
see on a crisp Norember afternoon 
is not a game, but a commercialfzed 
spectacle and an exhibition of highly 
organized professional skill. Is it 
any part of the proper function of a 
university to provide a great public 
spectacle, the providing of which 
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tends to the complete subordination 
of proper university interests? 


Is it wholesome that these lads 
should be made a spectacle for the 
gaping multitude at three dollars a 
seat, that their pictures should fill 
all the Sunday supplements, that the 
quivering ether should be syllabling 
their names and blazoning their 
every move to the “radio fans’ of 
half a continent? 


One can think of a number of 
remedies. One might begin by re- 
ducing very materially the number 
of intercollegiate contests in a given 
season. During October a dozen 
Yale teams might play football in- 
tramurally, and then in November 
the best of these teams, or some com- 
posite of the best, might meet cham- 
pion teams similarly chosen from 
Princeton and at Cambridge. One 
might curtail, or abolish altogether, 
the professional coaching system. . 


But I have scant faith in any pro- 
gram of reform, or in any easy nos- 
trum. What we need is, in theologi- 
cal language, a change of heart. So 
long as the university world and its 
multitudinous patrons prefer the 
great spectacle of professional ath- 
letics, there is little use in urging 
mitigations. 

But do they so prefer? So far as 
one can discover, no one in particu- 
lar is responsible for the present de- 
formation of college sport. It is the 
result of blind drifting. The pro- 
fessional coaching system, for ex- 
ample, has become more and more 
professional, more highly  special- 
ized, by the same processes which 
turned all Europe into a camp of 
competitive armaments. If one plays 
a game, on@ very naturally wishes 
to win; and a genuinely amateur 
team would have small chance to win 
against a professionally trained rival. 
So, step by step, each would-be 
champion meets and goes beyond its 
rival. The best hope for the recov- 
ery of amateur methods lies in some 
Washington Conference of the great 
athletic powers. 
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Labor’s Crusade for Health 


Condensed from Hygela (Pub. by Am. Med. Assn.), Dec. '24 
Dorothy Walton Binder 


RGANIZED labor has gone into 

the business of getting techni- 

cians to fight its battles and 
serve its members. No longer is sole 
reliance placed on the strong arm of 
the labor leader, or the picket line. 
Nowadays trade unions hire the best 
lawyers they can obtain to wage their 
legal battles against employers’ asso- 
ciations. As arbitration becomes 
more and more a factor in settling 
disputes, university trained econo- 
mists are being retained by a num- 
ber of unions to present their claims 
for wage increases before impartial 
wage boards. 


The most significant departure is 
the employment of expert medical 
and dental talent to protect the 
health of the union membership. 
This is a notable advance over the 
old method of doling out a few dol- 
lars to stricken brothers and send- 
ing a deputation of fellow unionists 
to the funeral. 

Workers, particularly organized 
workers, look with suspicion on the 
“company doctor.’’ They feel that 
welfare work jis not an act of Chris- 
tian love on the part of the em- 
ployer, but merely a contribution to 
efficiency, a new way of keeping 
workers contented with low wages 
and long hours, another method of 
lessening the turnover. 

The importance of keeping union 
members in good health gradually 
has impressed itself on the labor 
movement. There are now two defi- 
nite health organizations, owned and 
directed by workers, that make avail- 
able to wage earners medical service 
of the highest quality. 

The pioneer experiment in this 
field is the Union Health Center in 
New York, organized by the workers 
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in the women’s garment trades. The 
second organization is a _ technical 
bureau for all unions—the Workers’ 
Health Bureau. It is a national 
health agency with headquarters in 
New York. 


The Union Health Center occupies 
a four-story building, with medical 
and dental departments equipped 
with up-to-date apparatus having a 
value of $100,000. Members of the 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
pride themselves that theirs is the 
first cooperative, self-sustaining 
health center maintained by a trade 
union on a fee basis. The locals of 
the union own the center, but the 
medical, dental and health educa- 
tion services, together witb all over- 
head expenses, are paid for by those 
who are receiving the benefits of 
these services. Only persons be- 
longing to the Union, which has a 
membership of about 65,000 in New 
York, are eligible for examination. 
Every new applicant for member- 
ship in the Union is required to 
submit to a physical examination. 
This excludes those already ill or 
suffering from communicable di- 
seases who may be joining with an 
eye to the tuberculosis and sick ben- 
efits established by the locals. 
Last year, 17,805 medical exami- 
nations were made and 8,241 work- 
ers were treated. There is a drug 
store in connection with the medical 
department and here members may 
get prescriptions filled at cost. 
The dental clinic was established 
in 1917 and has proved exceeding- 
ly popular. In 1923 it gave 26,788 
treatments, had 4,502 patients, and 
received an income of $59,117. 
The greatest emphasis of the 
Union Health Center, however, is 
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laid on preventive medicine and in- 
dustrial hygiene. No one so badly 
needs authentic information on 
health matters as industrial work- 
ers. J] remember hearing a lecture 
on sex hygiene given to a class of 
young women just entering maturity. 
They sat in rapt attention, fairly 
lapping up the simplest facts of life 
and afterward I heard the whisper- 
ing of, ‘‘Well, that’s new to me” and 
“Wish I’d known that before.” 

The Center established four years 
ago a health school with popular 
lectures on health subjects and sys- 
tematic instruction in first aid and 
dietetics, as well as a health forum 
where more general topics are dis- 
cussed. These classes have so taxed 
the capacity of the auditorium of the 
Center that the union plans to se- 
cure larger quarters. 


A health exercise class was or- 


ganized last year. Here workers 
learn to correct postural defects 
through exercise. Pamphlets, and 


noon shop talks are further means 
by which health education among 
the garment workers is spread. 

As no profits are made by the 
Center or those connected with it, all 
medical and dental service is strictly 
on a self paying basis. The general 
fee in the medical department is $1 
a visit. In the dental service the fees 
are according to the kind of work 
done. 


Garment workers have become 
such earnest crusaders for health 
that they plan even greater activi- 
ties. Already the land for a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium has been bought 
and funds are being raised for its 
erection. And now the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union is 
looking to the establishment of a 
cooperative health center in which 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union, the Furriers, Capmakers and 
allied trades will join, making med- 
ical and dental service available for 
150,000 workers on a cooperative 
basis. 
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Hatters’ shakes, lead poisoning 
and benzol poisoning in various 
trades are problems of industria] di- 
sease faced more specifically by the 
second organization, the Workers’ 
Health Bureau. There are many 
trades which present serious occupa- 
tional disease problems. One in- 
stance is the granite cutters, where 
tuberculosis increased 144 per cent 
from 1895 to 1918, according to the 
U. S. bureau of statistics. 

The New York painters were the 
first trade union to adopt the pro- 
gram of the Workers’ Health Bu- 
reau. In 1922, six locals organized 
the Painters and Allied Crafts Health 
Department. It is equipped with its 
own laboratory and x-ray machine; 
the staff consists of a medical di- 
rector, dentist, nurse, laboratory 
technician and x-ray operator, who 
is also a physician. <A careful and 
thorough medical examination is 
given each member of the union. 
Members suffering from trade di- 
seases return for treatment. The 
kind of examination given would or- 
dinarily cost from $20 to $25. But 
by uniting their buying power, the 
painters have reduced the cost to $3. 


The Workers’ Health Bureau is 
constantly preparing health facts for 
workers in various trades. It is 
ready to aid unions in the organi- 
zation of their own health depart- 
ments. On its advisory committee 
are three leading industrial hygien- 
ists of the United States: Dr. Emery 
R. Hayhurst of Ohio State University, 
Dr. Alice Hamilton of Harvard and 
Dr. C. E. A. Winslow of Yale. 


The soap box orator can always 
stir his audience by picturing the 
sad plight of the worker worn out 
by industry and thrown on the scrap 
heap. The trade union crusade for 
health is on the road to robbing the 
soap boxers of much of their thun- 
der, and to and in building a sounder 
race, 
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When Cash 


Talks Virtue 


Condensed from The Outlook (Dec. 10, '24) 


Ernest W. 


T the close of Will Hay’s first 
three-year period as overlord of 
the motion-picture industry—at 

a salary of $150,000 a year—let us 
inquire into the success or failure 
of his work. 

It is apparent that he has been 
eminently satisfactory to his em- 
ployers—the large producers; for 
they renewed his three-year contract 
for another three-year period at the 
same enormous salary, one year be- 
fore the expiration of the first agree- 
ment. 

On the business side of his job 
Mr. Hays has been a great invest- 
ment. Only a few weeks ago it was 
announced that the arbitration sys- 
tem that he evolved has already 
saved the industry a cool million 
and a half. He has increased the 
number of producing members of 
his association from 9 to 22. He 
has reorganized the industry (the 
fourth largest in the United States). 
He has eliminated most of the jeal- 
ousies and ruinous competition, cut- 
tings and slashings. He has cut 
down useless extravagances. He has 
ironed out many a dispute between 
star and performer. 


My first thought in this survey of 
the movies was that Mr. Hays has 
proved a good investment to his pro- 
ducer bosses and that he has been 
an effective smoke screen to stave 
off censorship and to pacify trouble- 
some reformers with highly moral 
talks on his ‘‘divine right to clean 
up the movies.’”’ But to find that he 
had done anything to uplift the 
standards of the movies required a 
thorough survey of the present-day 
field. The result, I am frank to say, 
was a great surprise to me. 

Will Hays has dealt with an ex- 
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Mandeville 


tremely difficult problem as effec- 
tively as almost any man could have 
done. He has definite accomplish- 
ment to his credit in this field. It 
would be expected that he would be 
swayed in decisions of principle by 
his salary-paying producers; but, in 
fact, it appears that he has consist- 
ently stood out for what he thought 
right, regardless of its effect on the 
pocketbooks of his employers. He 
is sincerely, I believe, trying to 
raise the standards of the movies. 
This, as can readily be understood, 
is not an easy task. Many of the 
exhibitors are ex-carnival and ex- 
circus men, and it will take years 
to educate them up to honest and 
far-sighted showmanship. They 
have yet to learn that “sexy” films, 
exploited salaciously, constitute in 
the end poor showmanship. They 
depend, in the long run, on the fam- 
ily trade, and this patronage is not 
attracted by the salacious film. Nor 
do their deceptive advertising 
methods mean return trade. Salaci- 
ous titles and lurid posters, prove a 
boomerang when the films inside do 
not fulfill the advertised promises of 
indecency and filth. And rarely, if 
ever, do they. The deceived patron 
is forever after wary of that theater. 


A study of the country as a whole 
shows that the money is not in the 
salacious type of film. There is a 
booking guide, issued by the ‘‘Motion 
Picture News,”’ which lists the cur- 
rent features, and for each film gives 
a percentage rating, based on the 
actual business that this picture has 
done throughout the country. Any 
picture that has a rating under 75 
per cent is considered bad business 
from the box-office standpoint. Out 
of 54 current releases of the sensa- 
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tional and lurid type, seductively 
titled, there are only 12 which re- 
ceive good ratings. It is fair to 
assume that these 12 have been suc- 
cessful as much through their strong 
stories and the popularity of their 
stars as through the sex appeal. The 
grand average of the box-office rat- 
ing of 55 out-and-out sex pictures, 
inclusive of the high averages of the 
12 mentioned, figures only 74.4 per 
cent. And 42 out of the 55 average 
only 63.3 per cent. Bear in mind 
that anything under 75 per cent 
means little, if any, profit to the 
exhibitor. 

In striking contrast have been the 
enormous financial successes of pic- 
tures such as ‘“‘The Sea Hawk,” “‘The 
Covered Wagon,” “The Ten Com- 
mandments,’’ and Harold Lloyd’s 
“Girl Shy.”’ Exhibitors all over the 
country are waking up to these facts. 
Recent issues of ‘‘Motion Picture 
News” have carried scores of letters 
each week from exhibitors protest- 
ing against sordid pictures and sala- 
cious titles. Each one of them is 
clamoring for “‘clean stuff.’’ This, of 
course, is a healthy sign. 

Will Hays has worked out a sys- 
tem whereby 60 of the leading Na- 
tional social organizations preview 
the new films and then pass on to 
their members recommendations of 
the worthy ones. The organizations 
have taken up the boosting of such 
a worth-while picture as ‘“‘The Dra- 
matic Life of Abraham Lincoln,’’ 
which is now decidedly popular. 

Hay’s organization has suppressed 
the many indecent foreign films that 
have been imported. True, there is 
a business reason for this, but, even 
so, a great service has been done 
to the American public. 

On July 25, 1924, Mr. Hays 
warned the producers in no uncertain 
terms that the salacious must be 
eliminated from pictures. He im- 
pressed upon his employers the folly 
of rushing to the prurient novels and 
lurid dramas for film subjects. Of 
course he has not yet corrected this 
entire situation, but he has definitely 
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checked it. Notice, for instance, the 
plays that are to be filmed in the 
next few months. They are ‘The 
Swan,” ‘‘Grounds for Divorce,” ‘“‘Beg- 
gar on Horseback,’’ and ‘‘The Goose 
Hangs High.”’ Surely this is an im- 
provement over the last batch of 
plays filmed—‘Spring Cleaning (re- 
titled ‘‘The Fast Set’’), “The Garden 
of Weeds,” “Lily of the Dust,” and 
“The Czarina.”’ 

My investigation has shown me 
that there is one prominent producer 
who stands out as an enemy of every- 
thing that the Hays movement at- 
tempts. It is largely from this pro- 
ducer’s connections that the opjec- 
tionable films are now coming. But 
here Hays shows the power of his 
organization. This antagonistic pro- 
ducer is being gradually forced out 
of the running by the other members 
of the association, and in a few 
months his production will be so 
limited in quantity that its quality 
will not affect the industry as a 
whole. 

In the matter of correcting the 
salacious title Mr. Hays has won a 
definite victory. The Famous Play- 
ers Lasky, the most powerful of the 
Hays group, came’‘out early this 
year with their ‘‘Famous Forty’’— 
40 pictures, most of them with sug- 
gestive titles. Hays came down on 
them with a strong réprimand. They 
changed 17 of the worst titles, and 
at an expense of altering several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
advertising matter. I am told that 
Mr. Zukor, their president, has now 
become convinced that there is 
money in following out Hay’s ideas 
about a better grade of film and 
better advertising. It is most inter- 
esting to compare the second ‘‘Fam- 
ous Forty” pictures just released by 
this company with the spring ‘‘Fam- 
ous Forty.’’ The tameness of the 
titles, subjects, and illustrative mat- 
ter is immediately noticed. No doubt 
these titles will be soon advertised 
in the “Saturday Evening Post.’’ 
Look for yourself at the modesty of 
new display methods. 
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Semper Fidelis 





Condensed from The Bookman (Dec. ’24) 
Thomas Boyd 


Y excuse for presenting this 

actual tale is that the first half 

of it was written by Stephen 
Crane and—of necessity—left by 
him unfinished, since the latter part 
did not take place until 18 years 
after Crane was dead. It is about 
a man whom Crane once saw and 
whom I knew slightly; both of us 
had the fortune, at widely separated 
times, to watch him stand for a mo- 
ment in a light that was glorious 
and which but few mortals are given 
the privilege even of seeing. 

The stury has its beginning in 
“Wounds in the Rain,’ that collec- 
tion of sketches which Crane wrote 
about the Spanish-American War. 
Near Guantanamo Bay, is the set- 
ting. The U. S. S. “Dolphin” lies 
out in the blue harbor with the black 
muzzles of its guns thrust over the 
port side, toward the hot sand and 
cactus of the island. An advance 
party of marines are lying on the 
crest of the ridge. Farther inland, 
in a tiny valley and a dense thicket 
of tropical shrub are hidden six com- 
panies of Spanish guerrillas. Two 
hundred yards of sloping sand divide 
them from the men in khaki. The 
shells from the battleship whir over 
the ridge and tear into the thicket. 

Now the fight is carried on in 
earnest. There is no sniping; only 
a continuous fusillade from a thou- 
sand smoking rifles which raise such 
a clattering uproar that Colonel 
Huntington from his camp at Guan- 
tanamo Bay grows uneasy. He sends 
out detachments to cover the retreat 
in case the two hundred men are 
forced to run. In addition, he orders 
40 men to support the left flank of 
the ridge. It is very nice, except 
that the position places these 40 men 
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directly in the line of fire from the 
“Dolphin.”’ There is no good seeing 
your own men killed. 

The captain in charge of the be- 
sieging company barks for a signal- 
man. The ‘Dolphin’? must be told 
to lift the range at once. An auto- 
matic rifleman announces that he ig 
a signalman. He does not have even 
a regulation flag. From somewhere 
he brings out a blue neckerchief, 
He fastens it to the end of a crooked 
stick. But the flag is a poor make- 
shift and the background of the ridge 
is so dark that the gunners on the 
“Dolphin’’ cannot make out the mes- 
sage. There is nothing for the rifle- 
man to do but stand on the top of 
the ridge and outline himself and 
his flag against the blue sky. The 
air is black and heavy with pieces 
of fying steel. He offers the first 
good target the Spaniards have seen. 
Says Crane: 

“Ags I looked at Sergeant Quick 
wig-wagging tnere against the sky, I 
would not have given a tin tobacco 
tag for his life. Escape for him 
seemed impossible. It seemed ab- 
surd to hope that he would not be 
hit. 

“T watched his face, and it was 
as serene as that of a man writing 
in his own library. He was the very 
embodiment of tranquility in occu- 
pation. There was not a single trace 
of nervousness or haste.”’ 

My own story begins 20 years 
after Sergeant John H. Quick, U. S. 
M. C., stood on a ridge near Guan- 
tanamo Bay, under full fire from the 
enemy, and signaled the battleship 
“Dolphin” to redirect its target—an 
act for which he was given the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

He was sergeant major of our 
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regiment when we went over to 
France in 1917. One day the 
brigade received orders to move, and 
to move quickly. The Germans had 
broken through the French lines and 
were pushing across the Marne 
toward Paris. 

The next night we were lying in 
front of Lucy le Bogage with our 
officers walking up and down in front 
of us, saying we had about one hour 
to throw up a breastworks before 
dawn came. We used bayonets, hel- 
mets, the lids of our mess kits. . 
That was on the second of June. At 
five A. M. on the sixth we were still 
there, trying to keep the enemy from 
breaking through the line. And it 
was decided that the best way to 
do so was to take Belleau Woods 
which lay in front of us and which 
was filled with Germans. A little 
town to the right of the woods, 
Bouresches, would be invaluable in 
our hands. So a battalion of each 
of the two regiments started out, 
across 400 yards of open wheat field. 
The plan was to rush the enemy, 
500 men ata time. These men were 
deployed in four waves: the first 
reached the woods, plunged in; then 
the second, the third, and the fourth. 
Two hours later German prisoners 
were being sent back to Regimental 
Headquarters. 

But to get to the town. It was 
decided to do it with 120 men, two 
platoons from the Sixth. After a 
short bombardment they advanced in 
attack formation, the first and third 
waves supplied with automatics and 
grenades, the second and fourth with 
rifles, across the wheat field. There 
was nothing to stop them but three 
inch artillery and machine guns! 

They attacked, four short waves 
of sweating men jn olive drab, stalk- 
ing across that unfriendly field. Men 
dropped _without a sound and the 
four lines merged into three, two, 
one. When they reached the grey 
stone buildings of the town there 
were 20 soldiers on their feet. 

Twenty soldiers to rout 400! 
they did it, somehow. 


And 
And then 
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Lieutenant Robertson—wounded, but 
still in charge—settled down to hold 
the position against the enemy’s 
counter attack. He sent our runners 
for re-enforcements. They returned 
with two companies from the Second 
Engineers and one from their own 
battalion. 


The counter attack wasn’t long in 
coming. The Germans had a furious 
desire to retrieve Bouresches. As 
the first grey line was glimpsed, 
pouring over the field, Robertson 
checked up the ammunition. There 
wouldn’t be enough! That night he 
sent back word to Regimental Head- 
quarters that the men were running 
short of ammunition. Sergeant Ma- 
jor John H. Quick and Lieutenant 
Moore were there when the order 
came. They said. ‘‘We’ll take ’em 
a whole truck-load.”’ 


They got a team of mules, hitched 
up a wagon loaded with shells, and 
started out, over a shell-torn road, 
under a venemous fire with a highly 
combustible cargo. Each step those 
mules took was brilliantly lighted 
by enemy flares, popping up now 
from this side, now from that. Ger- 
man gunners lay in wait, and you 
could not hear the solitary whining 
of the sniper’s bullet for the tre- 
mendous clattering from the German 
machine guns. The wagon creaked, 
it rolled and jostled over those gul- 
lies, stones, and craters; and the 
enemy artillery ripped up the ground 
in front and at each side, and threw 
dirt in the men’s faces. Onward 
they went in the face of the rattling 
machine guns. 


The ammunition truck arrived in 
Bouresches with its burden.  Ser- 
geant Major John H. Quick climbed 
down as the besieged men crowded 
about the precious ammunition. 
Once more he had performed a great 
service at great risk; once more he 
had done an extraordinary deed; 
once more he was decorated for brav- 
ery. And Quick? He said nothing 
about it; he had accomplished only 
his duty; semper fidelis, that was all. 
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LOTHROP STODDARD (p. 519) is the author of “The Revolt Against Civilization,” 
—— Rising Tide of Color,” and “The New World of Islam,”—which have enjoyed un- 
usual success. 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE (p. 523), former member of the French High Commission to 
the United States, is the accomplished Editor-in-Chief of “Le Matin.” 


The conquest of scarlet fever by the Doctors Dick of Chicago is one of the most ro- 
mantic and significant achievements in the whole history of the humane profession. ow 
it was accomplished and what it will mean to us and our children is told by ERNEST 
GRUENING (p. 525), who graduated from the Harvard Medical School in 1912, forsook 
medicine for newspaper work, and has occupied important editorial positions on a number 
. papers in Boston and New York. He is well fitted to interpret to us a! great scientific 

iscovery. 


Beginning his newspaper career as an office boy when he was 14, EDGAR A. GUEST 
(p. 529) has worked continuously on the Detroit “Free Press” for the last 28 years, during 
which he has become one of the best known and best loved newspaper writers in America, 
Millions of people read his daily columns, which are syndicated in 150 newspapers. His 
published volumes of verse have also had tremendous sales. They include “A Heap o’ 
Livin’,” “Just Folks,” “Over Here,” “The Path to Home,” and “When Day Is Done.” 


HILTON BUTLER (p. 531) is secretary to a Congressman at Washington, and Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Johnstown (Pa.) “Democrat” and the Jackson (Miss.) “Daily 
News.” 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON (p. 535) is well known as the author of “The Story 
of Mankind,” “Ancient Man,” and “The Story of the Bible.” 


“Somewhere we saw recently the opinion that WILLIAM LYON PHELPS (p. 539) 
is the only literary critic who is as popular as Jackie Coogan. ‘Billy’ has some things to 
say about Jackie in this number. More than 750 libraries and 100 book stores are using 
lists of the books which Doctor Phelps recommends in his columns in Scribner’s Magazine 
each month. These organizations sent in special requests for the names of the bdooks, 
Some stores are displaying the volumes in their windows, others are sending post cards 
to their clients or otherwise calling especial attention to them. The libraries are posting 
the lists on bulletin boards and using them in other ways.” 


HARRY E, BARNES (p. 549) was chief investigator for the New Jersey Prison In- 
quiry Commission and the Pennsylvania Commission to Investigate Prison Systems. He 
is the author of “The History of New Jersey Penal Institutions and Criminal Law” and 
“The Evolution of the Penology and Criminal Code of Pennsylvania.” He has occupied 
chairs at Clark, Amherst and Smith. 


WILLIAM MULDOON (p. 559) took up wrestling after the Civil War, and became 
an undefeated champion before he retired. He took John L. Sullivan in hand, when Sule 
livan was said to be down and out. After four months under Muldoon’s training, Sulli-+ 
van won his famous 75-round battle with Kilrain. This led Muldoon to his real life work 
of helping other classes of men to regain their health. . . Years ago, Muldoon bought @ 
little place in the country near New York and settled down to lead a quiet life, with 
time to read, observe, and think. But physicians, who knew of his marvelous success im 
rebuilding men, sent so many patients to him that he had to take a larger place and 
devote himself entirely to the work. 


ROBERT KILBURN ROOT (p. 567) is a Yale graduate who has spent 20 years teach- 
ing English at Princeton. As an author he spans the centuries from the Middle Ages to 
our ultra-modern times, for he has written such books as “Textual Traditions of Chaucer’s 
Troilus” and also “Machine Gun Sights for Aircraft Use.” Such strange literary bedfel- 
lows are explained by the fact that Professor Root served in France with the First Army 
A. E. F. He was discharged with the rank of Major, and now is a member of the Army 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE (p. 571) has done movie and dramatic reviews for sev- 
eral newspapers and magazines. During the war he was in charge of a Secret Service 
investigating bureau in one of the important Eastern sections. After the war he formed 
a private detective agency and handled the investigations of many of New York’s impor- 
tant jewel robberies. He is now an ordained clergyman in the Episcopal Church, and is 
one of the editors of the “Churchman,” a National weekly of that communion. 
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